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Toward an international program of research 


on the handling of conflicts: introduction 


ERIK RINDE anp STEIN ROKKAN 


Institute for Social Research, Oslo, Norway, Chr. Michelsen Institute, Bergen, Norway 


The papers assembled in this issue are, 
some directly, others indirectly, products 
of a “Seminar on Conflict Research” or- 
ganized during 1957-58 through a joint ar- 
rangement between the Institute for Social 
Research and the Institute of Philosophy at 
the University of Oslo. 

This seminar grew out of an established 
tradition of co-operation between United 
States and Norwegian social scientists. For 
a decade now, United States social psy- 
chologists and sociologists have taken an 
active part in the planning and conducting 
of empirical and experimental research in 
Oslo. 

A great variety of studies has been dis- 
cussed and carried out during these years, 
and it would be difficult to identify one 
dominant trend in these efforts. It is safe 
to say, however, that no theme has recurred 
so frequently in these deliberations as the 
concern for the dynamics of intergroup con- 
flicts: the concern to reach theoretical in- 
sights into the relationships between in- 
groups and out-groups, into the forces mak- 
ing for disruption, violence, and aggression 
as against the forces making for integration, 
toleration, and co-operation. 

This concern has manifested itself in the 
planning and conduct of a number of con- 
crete projects of empirical research: (1) a 
survey of “nationalist-internationalist” atti- 
tudes in an Oslo population (1); (2) a 


set of projective tests administered to ca- 
dets to measure reactions to “ego-referred” 
versus “nation-referred” threat (2); (3) a 
seven-nation survey of teachers’ orientations 
to international threats (7); (4) an analysis 
of existing survey data on contacts and co- 
operative attitudes among the Scandinavian 
peoples (5); and (5) a program of elec- 
tional studies focusing on factors making 
for the acceptance versus the avoidance of 
intergroup conflicts (8, 9). 

This, however, is only part of the story. 
The discussions between Americans and 
Norwegians have also been heavily marked 
by a long-term concern with the clarification 
of problems of research strategy in this area 
of intergroup conflict: What lines of study 
should be given priority? What criteria can 
be used in decisions on such priorities? How 
can different types of methodology and de- 
sign be integrated in broad programs of 
research on these basic problems of human 
survival? A first outcome of these discus- 
sions was the Institute Prize Contest for the 
best paper on “The Relevance of Research 
to the Problems of Peace.” This contest met 
with a great deal of interest among scholars 
of many countries, and an impressive num- 
ber of manuscripts was received for con- 
sideration. The winning essays, the one by 
Quincy Wright, the other by Fred Cottrell, 
were printed in the volume Research for 
Peace in 1954 (10). An attempt was also 
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made to classify, within a broad analytic 
scheme, the lines of analysis represented in 
the various contest essays and the research 
recommendations made in each of them. 
This clearly represented only a first step in 
a long-term process. A large number of 
highly divergent lines of inquiry were con- 
fronted with one another, but little headway 
was made toward the development of a 
general framework for the analysis of re- 
search strategies in this field. Nevertheless, 
the volume proved of value in calling atten- 
tion to the need for concerted action and 
in stimulating further thinking on these 
problems. The UNESCO volume on the 
Nature of Conflict (4) flowed out of similar 
concern for a clarification of the research 
situation; so did the 1955 collection of 
papers in the Journal of Social Issues (6) 
and so, indeed, the present Journal of Con- 
flict Resolution. The 1954 volume fitted in- 
to a pattern of many small streams of in- 
tellectual activity and helped to give direc- 
tion to a variety of efforts in the area. 

One central conclusion to be drawn from 
a review of the research suggestions as- 
sembled in the prize contest could be stated 
in these terms: 

“Concentrate research on short-term and 
long-term procedures for handling and re- 
solving conflicts and do not waste efforts 
on the analysis of ‘causes,’ whether of con- 
flict in general or of violence and war in 
particular.” 

This emphasis on factors of choice, of de- 
cision-making, in the face of conflict situa- 
tions, was central in the work initiated by 
Arne Naess and Johan Galtung in the wake 
of the discussions around Research for 
Peace. They focused their research on the 
ethics of non-violent conflict resolution and 
undertook an analysis of the teachings and 
practices of Gandhi. The first publication 
to come out of these studies, a volume in 
Norwegian on “Gandhi's Political Ethics” 
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(3), aimed at a systematic exposition, a 
“rational reconstruction,” of the ethical 
norms and the assumptions and hypotheses 
about human behavior explicit or implicit 
in Gandhi's statements about non-violent 
action. This was primarily an exercise in 
philosophical analysis, but the long-term 
end was to advance the study of ethical 
systems through organized co-operation be- 
tween philosophers and social scientists. The 
procedure was to extract from the teachings 
and practices of the leaders of non-violent 
movements a set of hypotheses for empirical 
testing through social science research, hy- 
potheses about processes of decision-making 
in the face of conflict, about conditions in- 
fluencing the choice of policy, and about 
reactions and repercussions affecting the 
outcome, the relative success or failure of 
the policy chosen. 

This was the immediate background of 
the joint efforts of the Institute of Philoso- 
phy and the Institute for Social Research 
to develop a program of studies of alterna- 
tives to violence in conflict situations. One 
result of these efforts was the Seminar on 
Conflict Research organized in 1957. Arne 
Naess wanted to put his analysis of the 
Gandhian doctrine of non-violence before 
a group of social scientists to get their 
views on the possibilities of empirical and 
comparative research on the hypotheses ex- 
plicit or implicit in the doctrine. The In- 
stitute for Social Research was at that junc- 
ture most fortunate in having with it three 
outstanding United States social psycholo- 
gists; Irving Janis, Daniel Katz, and Alvin 
Zander. All these three had done empirical 
work on problems of intergroup conflict and 
were deeply interested in the possibilities 
of long-range research on the use of non- 
violent methods. They all had other, and 
much more manageable, undertakings on 
their hands while in Oslo, but they gave 
unstintingly of their time and energy to 
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these discussions. We are all most grateful 
to them for their contributions to the sem- 
inar. We were greatly encouraged in our 
efforts, and we have profited. very much 
from their advice in getting to work on 
long-range plans for concrete research on 
the problems of the seminar. We are look- 
ing forward to continued co-operation be- 
tween American and European social sci- 
entists in developing these plans further and 
in carrying out the research. 

The five papers presented in this issue 
are all concerned in one way or another 
with problems of decision-making in con- 
flict situations—problems in the choice of 
procedure in dealing with actual or poten- 
tial oppressors. The papers have been writ- 
ten in the conviction that the analytical 
tools and the data-gathering techniques of 
the social sciences should now be brought 
to bear on these problems of choice be- 
tween violence and a variety of forms of 
non-violent action. 

These are central problems for the lead- 
ers and the active participants in groups, 
organizations, and movements of all sorts, 
but they also concern the followers, the pas- 
sive supporters. Irving Janis has focused his 
paper on the role of the leader, the repre- 
sentative in intergroup conflict, on the de- 
cisional dilemmas he faces in negotiating 
with an out-group and at the same time 
maintaining his role within his in-group. 
Janis seeks to set out the elements of a gen- 
eral theory of decisional conflicts within the 
leader in his dealings with opposing groups 
and organizations. Much of the analysis is 
concentrated on the relationships between 
the actual representative, the alternative 
representatives, and the “rank and file” in 
the process of deciding on action in a con- 
flict situation. This type of analysis is of 
central importance in the study of alterna- 
tives to violence in situations of intergroup 
conflict. Here perhaps the crucial variables 


concern the character of the feedback from 
the followers, from those who are to enforce 
the commands flowing from the decision, 
as well as from those who are to obey the 
commands. In the Janis analysis such feed- 
back characteristics are dealt with as inde- 
pendent variables affecting the postdeci- 
sional behavior of representatives and lead- 
ers. In the paper by Daniel Katz the focus 
is on these feedback characteristics as the 
central dependent variables. The Katz anal- 
ysis is concerned with the quality of par- 
ticipation in decision-making, with the clas- 
sical problems of consent and obedience in 
the face of questionable decisions by rep- 
resentatives and leaders. This has become a 
central theme of inquiry in current research 
on political behavior; Katz himself has con- 
tributed substantially to the study of forces 
making for higher or lower levels of politi- 
cal participation through his work within 
the Norwegian program of election research. 
Only very scant attention, however, has 
been paid to such feedback-participation 
factors in the analysis of decision processes 
leading to violent versus non-violent action 
in intergroup conflicts. Violent means are 
clearly more likely to be used in conflicts 
between leaders accustomed to expect un- 
questioned obedience from an apathetic 
mass of followers. Non-violent resistance, 
on the other hand, depends for its success 
on a high level of active participation in the 
movement. Any evaluation of the possibili- 
ties and limitations of non-violent resistance 
techniques must take these factors into ac- 
count. As emphasized by Katz, this is not a 
question of amount but of the quality of 
participation. Ignorant masses can be mo- 
bilized for aggressive action against out- 
groups and may be energized to take active 
part in nationalist movements. In a cam- 
paign of non-violent resistance, much heav- 
ier demands are placed on the active par- 
ticipants, demands on their independence of 
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judgment, on the strength of their loyalty, 
on their dedication to the cause. We know 
extremely little about conditions making for 
success or failure in such campaigns. Here, 
studies of intergroup conflicts in territories 
undergoing rapid economic and _ political 
change, territories recently emerged or about 
to emerge from colonial status, might prove 
of the greatest importance: we are thinking, 
quite particularly, of the need for systemat- 
ic studies of the strategies and techniques 
of resistance movements and “nationalist” 
organizations in Africa. 

In a particularly interesting section of his 
papers, Daniel Katz discusses the implica- 
tions of the institutionalization of the use of 
violence within the political system of the 
nation-state: the monopolization of physical 
power by the police and armed forces. Con- 
flicts between such territorially organized 
“power monopolies” clearly present prob- 
lems for research very different from those 
presented by conflicts within centrally con- 
trolled territories. Techniques of non-vio- 
lent action have proved successful in con- 
flicts within such territories, in colonial and 
multiracial societies, between different eco- 
nomic organizations within given nation- 
states, in resistance movements against oc- 
cupying forces. Nevertheless, studies of such 
“within-systems” techniques can be ex- 
pected to prove of relevance in the analysis 
of alternative solutions of current conflicts 
between nation-states. Factors such as the 
character of citizen participation clearly 
count in both cases. And the suicidal con- 
sequences of the use of the “ultimate” in- 
struments of violence prompt more and 
more people to give serious thought to al- 
ternative methods of conflict resolution at 
the interstate level. 

The papers by Sharp and Galtung seek 
to clarify some of the issues to be faced in 
developing research on non-violent alterna- 
tives in conflict situations. These papers 
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were not discussed at the 1957-58 seminar: 
the authors were not in Norway that year. 
Their papers spring directly from the same 
basic concern, however: they represent fur- 
ther steps in the process of developing a 
framework of concepts and hypotheses and 
preparing the ground for concrete empiri- 
cal research. 

Gene Sharp is primarily concerned with 
developing a typology of ideologies of non- 
violence and identifying the major criteria 
of differentiation in this complex field. Such 
analyses of the documents of various move- 
ments are of great importance in preparing 
the ground for systematic “case” compari- 
sons of concrete, historical, or current con- 
flict sequences. 

Johan Galtung seeks to place these ideol- 
ogies and practices in a wider sociological 
perspective. One of his basic concerns is 
with the growth of norms of non-violence in 
the handling of conflicts within widening 
systems of interdependence. He seeks to 
show how the Gandhian teachings can be 
analyzed within a general theory of subsys- 
tem integration within wider systems. The 
crucial point here concerns the separation 
of antagonist and antagonism: this must 
clearly be interpreted as an attempt to di- 
vorce the opponent from his status in the 
opposing subsystem and to emphasize his 
role as a member in the wider, common 
system. In this way the study of non-violent 
movements links up in an interesting way 
with current theorizing about the growth of 
wider systems through the multiplication of 
“crisscrossing” conflict lines; Karl Deutsch’s 
attempt to identify factors accounting for 
the widening of “security communities” is 
representative of this trend. This is clearly 
a major area for future research: What sorts 
of conditions tend to reduce the chances for 
such “system breakthrough”? What sorts of 
conditions are likely to favor it? 

These diverse analyses of conflict and 
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conflict handling all lead up to a series of 
questions for empirical social science re- 
search. In their concluding paper, Janis and 
Katz have set out a scheme of variables for 
such research and presented a set of hy- 
potheses for testing through various proce- 
dures of data-gathering. This paper repre- 
sents a first attempt to sketch the outlines of 
a program of. concrete studies designed to 
test some of the assumptions underlying the 
ideologies of non-violence. In the current 
phase of our work, efforts are being made 
to broaden this scheme and to integrate 
psychological and sociological approaches in 
developing a series of designs for analyses 
and data-gathering operations. It is our con- 
viction that a prolonged phase of theory 
discussion and planning is essential in a 
complex field such as this. We hope to co- 
operate with scholars and institutions in sev- 
eral countries in developing and unifying 
this program and in deciding on priorities 
for concrete research. To be effective, such 
a program must clearly seek to combine a 
number of methodologies. Comparative case 
studies of documentary evidence for a num- 
ber of conflicts must clearly be included. 
Whenever opportunity arises, we must also 
be prepared to organize field studies in 
areas of high social tension—a possibility in 
Sicily is under consideration. Studies in sit- 
uations of medium-intensity “within-system” 
conflicts have also been discussed—panel in- 
interviews with a community sample before 
and after a strike, etc. Interview studies 
may also prove useful in gathering data for 
an analysis of attitudes toward the use of 
violence, the genesis of such attitudes in the 
socialization process, the development of 
norms about the handling of violence. Much, 
of course, will depend on facilities and re- 
sources; what is of primary importance is 
that the program be conceived of as a long- 
term commitment and that it be consistent- 
ly concerned with the development of a 


common framework of concepts and hypoth- 
eses, whatever the heterogeneity of the em- 
pirical studies to be included. In presenting 
the beginnings of such a program to a wider 
public of scholars, we hope to enlist moral 
and intellectual support for it and look for- 
ward to receiving comments, criticism, and 
advice which may help us in our further 
work. 
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Decisional conflicts: a theoretical analysis 


IRVING L. JANIS 
Yale University 


This paper will present a set of theoreti- 
cal constructs developed for the purpose of 
analyzing the psychological causes and con- 
sequences of decisional conflicts. Although 
the analysis is in terms of intrapersonal con- 
flicts, it has many potential applications to 
politically relevant actions on the part of 
the leaders and representatives of organized 
groups and therefore may prove to be use- 
ful as a framework for studying certain as- 
pects of intergroup conflicts. 

At various points throughout this paper I 
shall attempt to indicate how the constructs 
might be taken into account by social scien- 
tists engaged in research on factors affect- 
ing the success or failure of peace treaties, 
non-violence pacts, and other conciliatory 
agreements between hostile governments or 
rival organized groups. The historical exam- 
ples to be cited come from biographical 
studies of men who were national leaders 
and key negotiators during the twentieth 
century, focusing especially on decision- 
makers during World War I, for whom rich 
documentary material has now accumulated 
from the publication of numerous secret 
records, letters, memoranda, and_ personal 
memoirs. At the end of the paper, the re- 
search implications of the theoretical anal- 
ysis will be briefly discussed, with special 
reference to problems of operational re- 
search concerning ways and means of fos- 
tering the successful arbitration of interna- 
tional disputes. 


CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


I. Preliminary Assumptions 
and Definitions 

The term “decision” is used in this paper 
in a broad sense to refer to any act, sym- 
bolic or overt, which is socially defined as a 
commitment to carry out a specified task, 
to take on the responsibilities of a specified 
social role, or to execute a specified course 
of action in the future. The definition is in- 
tended to apply when the decision is made 
by a representative or leader acting on be- 
half of a group or organization, as well as 
when it is a purely private act affecting only 
the individual’s private life. 

The most clear-cut instances of commit- 
ment occur when the decision-maker antici- 
pates that other people will become aware 
of his decision, will have the means for de- 
tecting deviations from it, and will have the 
power to censure, penalize, or apply other 
negative sanctions against him. Sometimes 
the social commitment is somewhat ambig- 
uous, as when a person makes a private res- 
olution about which other people either are 
not fully informed or are not interested. 
Such resolutions are referred to as “quasi- 
decisions” and will not be discussed in the 
present paper. The decisions which will oc- 
cupy our attention are those for which 
commitment is unambiguous, in that the de- 
cision-maker knows that other people, 
whose disapproval he is motivated to avoid, 
are definitely counting on him to live up to 
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his decision. A decision-maker’s motivation 
to adhere to a legal contract, a formal agree- 
ment, or any informal decision that he re- 
gards as committing often stems not only 
from the fear of social censure but also 
from the desire to avoid two other types of 
deprivation as well: (a) formal or informal 
penalties resulting in loss of money, posi- 
tion, power, or other utilitarian values and 
(b) anticipated feelings of guilt or loss of 
self-esteem from violating internalized eth- 
ical standards with respect to keeping one’s 
word. Thus, as Kurt Lewin has emphasized, 
decisions tend to be “frozen,” in the sense 
that the person will be reluctant to reverse 
his decision or to violate the obligations that 
are implied by it. 

Intrapersonal conflicts are partly attrib- 
utable to the decision-maker’s awareness of 
the difficulties of reversing an important de- 
cision such as getting married, accepting a 
new job, signing a business contract, or 
agreeing to a United Nations proposal on 
behalf of a government that he represents. 
It contributes to his reluctance before he 
commits himself, during the period when he 
is experiencing a predecisional conflict. After 
he has already committed himself, any de- 
sire to reverse the decision will give rise to 
a postdecisional conflict, which again arises 
partly from his awareness of the obligations 
entailed by his decision. 

The term “decisional conflict,” as used 
in this paper, refers to opposing tendencies 
within an individual, which interfere with 
the formulation, acceptance, or execution 
of a decision. The most prominent symp- 
toms of such conflicts are hesitation, vacil- 
lation, subjective feelings of uncertainty, 
and overt manifestations of acute emotional 
tension whenever the given decision comes 
to the focus of attention. If a political leader 
develops acute tension symptoms of this 
type following a policy decision, he will 
tend to become so inefficient or inhibited 
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that he is likely to fail to take the necessary 
steps to implement the decision in the way 
he originally intended. During a period 
when issues of war and peace are hanging 
in the balance, acute postdecisional conflict 
on the part of one or another of the main 
participants in international negotiations can 
drastically increase the chances of an out- 
break of violence. 

Intrapersonal conflicts, occurring both be- 
fore and after a decision is reached, may be 
either the cause or the effect of intergroup 
conflicts. Ideological and policy disputes 
among political groups give rise to the well- 
known phenomena of “cross-pressures,” 
which create intense postdecisional conflicts 
in a person who is affiliated with, or de- 
pendent upon, the contending groups, 
whenever he is required to commit himself 
on issues which implicate the clashing 
norms. Somewhat less frequently discussed 
are instances of the reverse causal sequence, 
where the intrapersonal conflicts of a de- 
cision-maker lead to an increase in inter- 
group hostility. Consider, for example, a 
powerful national leader who supports a 
pro-peace policy at a time when the gov- 
ernment in which he holds executive office 
is under pressure from opposing groups to 
use force in an international dispute even at 
the risk of an all-out war. If the leader be- 
comes acutely conflicted because of dra- 
matic signs that some of his outstanding 
followers now object to his policy, he may 
prematurely abandon his persuasive efforts 
and make unnecessary concessions to the 
pro-war forces, with a corresponding in- 
crease in international tension. This is one 
of the main situations in the sphere of in- 
ternational relations on which psychological 
analysis of decision-making processes may 
shed some light. In particular, it may help 
to specify the conditions under which a 
leader’s decisional conflicts will be most 
likely and least likely to lead to vacillation 
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or to ineffectual execution of pro-peace pol- 
icies. 

A related type of problem is that of de- 
termining the psychological factors entering 
into the persistence and reversal of policy 
decisions among those political leaders who 
are opposed to peaceful settlements or who 
are openly pro-war in their policy orienta- 
tion: What types of information and events 
will tend to augment their decisional con- 
flicts in such a way that they will tend to 
become ineffective or neutralized? 

A third type of problem—which is the 
main one discussed in the remainder of this 
paper—pertains to the decisional conflicts of 
any leader or representative who is in the 
role of negotiator and has the power to use 
his own judgment, without having to secure 
explicit instructions from other officials in 
the home government, in his attempts to 
arrive at a peaceful settlement with a rival 
nation through arbitration in a face-to-face 
conference. What are the main determi- 
nants of a negotiator’s vulnerability to post- 
decisional conflicts when, after having ar- 
rived at a tentative agreement with his fel- 
low negotiators, he encounters cross-pres- 
sures and setbacks because of opposition 
within his home government? Even when a 
seemingly definitive settlement has been 
reached at an international conference, sub- 
sequent post-decisional conflicts on the part 
of one or two of the key negotiators can 
have a markedly disruptive effect—result- 
ing in procrastination or halfhearted efforts 
to put the agreement into operation and ex- 
ploitation of “escape clauses.” Perhaps even 
more damaging for the long-run reduction 
of intergroup hostility is the deterrent to 
subsequent arbitration of disputes—the de- 
velopment of a “burned-child” attitude 
which tends to arise in those conflicted ne- 
gotiators who feel that they have overcom- 
mitted their governments and also in their op- 
posite numbers from the rival governments, 
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who are likely to resent intensely the “fiz- 
zling-out” of a promising agreement for 
which they had sacrificed time, energy, and 
prestige. The long-run outcome may be 
withdrawal reactions on the part of one or 
more of the negotiators who participated in 
the ill-fated agreement. This type of “with- 
drawal” includes any defensive effort on the 
part of the decision-maker to avoid repeti- 
tions of the frustrating episode by keeping 
away from subsequent negotiation situa- 
tions. The withdrawal may take the form of 
refusing to continue in the role of negotia- 
tor, changing one’s political position in such 
a way as to avoid being committed to enter 
into further negotiations, or even, in ex- 
treme instances, retiring from political life 
altogether. 

The problem of preventing disruptive 
withdrawal reactions is especially relevant 
when the board of negotiators contains a 
number of men who feel that, despite the 
ideological and political differences between 
their countries, they share a common goal 
of bringing about a long-run reduction in 
violence on the international scene. If the 
continuing board of negotiators contains 
men who share fervent adherence to this 
goal and if they also share a strong prefer- 
ence for avoiding a mutually hostile ap- 
proach to their disputes (e.g., openly ad- 
mitting their intentions and refraining from 
humiliating their rivals), they are likely to 
develop a strong sense of group identifica- 
tion with respect to the board and its mis- 
sion, which greatly increases the chances of 
their arriving at a creative solution to any 
new problems about which they confer. 
After having worked together over a long 
period of time, a board of negotiators will 
tend to evolve a type of “group culture” 
which greatly increases their cohesiveness 
and facilitates their capacity for working 
out mutually satisfactory agreements. But 
this favorable type of group culture, once 
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formed, would be endangered and perhaps 
destroyed if several key members of the 
board of negotiators were to resolve their 
acute postdecisional conflicts, which are 
bound to arise from time to time, by dis- 
affiliating from the board. Even those ne- 
gotiators who genuinely adhere to an eth- 
ical code of non-violence cannot be ex- 
pected to be immune from the psychologi- 
cal needs that impel men to withdraw from 
the role at times when there is persistent 
and mounting tension created by postdeci- 
sional conflicts. Attaining the goal of a long- 
run reduction in international hostility, 
therefore, depends partly upon the degree 
to which the negotiators of international 
agreements can resolve their postdecisional 
conflicts without resorting to withdrawal re- 
actions. This problem is one on which the 
analysis presented below has direct bearing. 


II. Contrasting Examples: Reactions 
of Two Negotiators to a Major Setback 


For illustrative purposes, it is worthwhile 
to examine the events immediately preced- 
ing America’s entry into World War I from 
the standpoint of their impact on two key 
negotiators, Count Bernstorff and President 
Wilson.1 For somewhat different reasons, 
the two men in 1916 were sincerely com- 
mitted to a policy of ending the war be- 
tween Germany and the Allies and of main- 
taining the neutrality of the United States. 
Early in 1917, a twofold crisis arose. First, 
the German government, ignoring all for- 
mer agreements with the United States, 
opened up unrestricted U-boat warfare 
against neutral ships. Second, Zimmermann, 
the recently appointed foreign minister of 





1 The factual statements and the characteriza- 
tions of Bernstorff and Wilson were derived from 
the following sources: Baker (1), Bernstorff (2, 
8), Lansing (8), Seymour (14), and Tuchman 
(15). 


Germany, sent the notorious telegram to 
Bernstorff, the German ambassador at 
Washington, giving instructions to induce 
Mexico to join with Germany in attacking 
the United States “to reconquer the lost ter- 
ritory in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona.” 
This telegram, intercepted by the British 
intelligence service, created such a provoca- 
tive effect when it was shown to Wilson 
that, according to his official biographer, 
“no single more devastating blow was de- 
livered against Wilson’s resistance to enter- 
ing the War” (1, VI, 474). Following these 
events, Wilson was completely disillusioned, 
abandoned his role as peace negotiator, and 
became a vociferous proponent of war 
against the “natural foe of liberty.” Bern- 
storff, on the other hand, did not abandon 
his pro-peace orientation but, rather, ar- 
dently pursued his efforts to convince the 
opposing German leaders at home that con- 
tinuing the war would be tantamount to 
national suicide. He persisted despite the 
utter defeat of his unpopular policy at 
home, the loss of all effective support from 
his former colleagues, and the rebuffs he 
received from American officials when he 
became persona non grata. 

Obviously, the significance of Germany's 
provocative actions would be quite differ- 
ent for any American leader than for a dis- 
sident, but loyal, German official. Never- 
theless, by comparing certain characteristic 
differences in the way the two men ap- 
proached the tasks of political decision- 
making, we may gain some insight into the 
psychological factors which contributed to 
Bernstorff’s persistence as against Wilson’s 
drastic reversal of policy following the blow 
to their joint efforts. 

One of Bernstorff’s main activities during 
the preceding year had been preparing de- 
tailed political analyses for his home gov- 
ernment, which involved collecting infor- 
mation concerning the array of contending 
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political forces in Germany and in the Al- 
lied countries as well as in the United States, 
for the purpose of appraising the chances 
of attaining one or another form of peace 
settlement. The memoranda he sent back to 
Germany in 1916, many of which were sub- 
sequently published in his memoirs, were 
filled with comments showing how keenly 
aware he was of the cleavages within each 
country, of the changes in relative strength 
of the contending groups within the United 
States, and of the shifts in the balance of 
power of the various pro- and anti-war fac- 
tions within Germany. Moreover, Bernstorff 
prided himself on being unsentimentally 
objective in judging the political personali- 
ties with whom he was dealing. Summariz- 
ing his attitude toward Wilson, he states: 


I never once reckoned upon his personal 
friendliness towards ourselves; for I knew him 
too well to suppose him capable of pro-German 
tendencies. I expected nothing more from him 
than that he would play America’s game—Amer- 
ica’s and no other country’s—supported by the 
public opinion of the United States. American 
policy, however, pursued the object of a “Peace 
without Victory,” from the standpoint of practi- 
cal politics, in order that neither Germany nor 
England should attain to a superlatively power- 
ful position [2, p. 333]. 

Bernstorff's continual efforts to maintain 
a high level of well-informed objectivity 
seems to have enabled him to approach 
each fresh crisis like a medical specialist 
who assimilates any new unfavorable de- 
velopment into his diagnostic appraisal as 
he confidently decides on appropriate emer- 
gency action. On a number of occasions, 
Bernstorff took the initiative without wait- 
ing for instructions from his home govern- 
ment, but, in so doing, he seems to have 
steeled himself in advance for possible re- 
buffs or failures. For example, when the 
“Lusitania” was torpedoed by U-boats and 
again a few months later when the “Arabic” 
was torpedoed, Bernstorff headed off a 
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break in diplomatic relations by personally 
offering apologies and concessions which 
had not been cleared with the German gov- 
ernment. 

The German Ambassador's agreements 
were often resented by his colleagues in the 
home government, and on some occasions 
he was sharply reprimanded. But he claimed 
to have been quite unmoved by the nega- 
tive feedback following agreements which 
exceeded his instructions. For example, 
Bernstorff asserts that, following the formal 
apology he made after the “Arabic” sinking, 
“I was once more taken to task—a matter 
that weighed little with me” (2, p. 159). 
Throughout his tenure in Washington, he 
was frequently frustrated when one after 
another of his achievements as a negotiator 
was being undermined because of the in- 
compatible decisions by other German offi- 
cials, about which he complained vocifer- 
ously. He wrote: “My experiences in Wash- 
ington as a result of [Chancellor] Beth- 
mann’s vacillations, made me feel disposed 
to give up the diplomatic service as soon as 
possible, for it can only be of any value 
when there exists a relation of confidence 
between the Ambassador and his Chief” (3, 
p-. 106). The series of minor crises during 
1915-16 seemed to have induced him to 
anticipate quite explicitly the undesirable 
outcomes that might follow from his un- 
popular decisions, as is implied by the above 
statement about having contemplated quit- 
ting the diplomatic service. It seems prob- 
able that his type of contemplation involves 
a psychological process of emotionally 
“working through” in advance the heavy 
blows that might be in store, as well as de- 
veloping realistic cognitions concerning pos- 
sible ways of minimizing the damage. This 
process of psychological preparation may 
have contributed to his capacity to avoid 
becoming excessively agitated or demoral- 
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ized when the major crises of 1917 forced 
him to give up his post. 

In contrast, Wilson was extremely shocked 
by the tremendous setback to his peace 
plans, becoming enraged and bitter. Frank 
L. Polk, the acting Secretary of State, who 
personally brought a copy of the Zimmer- 
mann telegram to the President on Febru- 
ary 24, 1917, reported that Wilson showed 
much indignation and wanted to release the 
message immediately, without waiting to 
authenticate it and without any regard for 
the sensational effect it would have on the 
Congress and the American public. Bern- 
storff speaks of Wilson as having suddenly 
become incapable of an impartial attitude 
toward Germany: “He saw red whenever 
he thought of the Imperial Government and 
his repugnance against it knew no bounds. 
Even today the bitter feeling still rankles 
within him” (2, p. 316). 

Wilson’s surprise stemmed partly from his 
lack of information about the pro-war fac- 
tions within the German government. Evi- 
dently he conceived of Germany as having 
a relatively homogeneous government and 
was unaware of the fact that very few of 
the leading officials shared the German Am- 
bassador’s views. Wilson’s naiveté in this 
respect was a direct consequence of his de- 
liberate refusal to make use of the channels 
of information that were available to him. 
According to Ambassador Joseph C. Grew’s 
private papers (15), Wilson had little in- 
terest in hearing from American diplomats, 
habitually treating them like “office boys.” 
In October, 1916, Wilson refused to see his 
ambassador to Germany for ten days when 
he came back to Washington at the request 
of Foreign Minister von Jagow (shortly be- 
fore the latter was dismissed for his pro- 
peace position). When Wilson finally gave 
in, at the urging of the Secretary of State, 
he asked no questions but used the inter- 
view to lecture the ambassador on how to 
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be friendly and “jolly the Germans.” Nor 
did he read the letters sent to him from 
England by Ambassador Page, whom he 
regarded as hopelessly pro-Ally, since Wil- 
son did not care to listen to opinions he did 
not welcome. ; 

In addition to lacking interest in making 
informed and objective diagnoses, Wilson 
differed from Bernstorff in other respects as 
well. Evidently he avoided the type of con- 
templation that facilitates psychological 
preparation for future crises. Even though 
his series of peace proposals were repeat- 
edly turned down by Germany and the Al- 
lies, he evidently gave little thought to what 
would happen if one of the belligerents at- 
tempted to use some of its other irons in the 
fire in an effort to win the war. This is indi- 
cated by the way Wilson handled his secret 
agreement with Bernstorff to help the Ger- 
man government maintain prompt commu- 
nications with its ambassadors in North 
America. On December 28, 1916, Wilson 
authorized Germany to send messages in 
its own cipher, in both directions, over the 
United States State Department cable. This 
arrangement was intended to facilitate the 
exchange of notes bearing on peace nego- 
tiations, but it was a clear-cut violation of 
accepted international law concerning the 
behavior of neutral nations, and, of course, 
it involved the gamble that the Germans 
would not use it for their own purposes in 
pursuing the war against the Allies. At that 
time, Wilson was somewhat cool toward the 
Allies, despite America’s heavy economic in- 
volvement on their side, because of their 
outright refusal to enter into negotiations 
for a peace without victory, and he felt will- 
ing to violate his obligations as a neutral on 
the grounds that his end justified the means. 
Tuckman writes: 

Secretary Lansing, who had to be informed 


because his department would be required to 
play the role of post office, was shocked to the 
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core of his legal soul, even to rebellion, and each 
time the method was used he had to be person- 
ally ordered by the President, who was conscious 
only of the rectitude of his goal and careless of 
his methods, to comply. Wilson was perhaps less 
sensitive to a neutral’s duties than to a neutral’s 
rights. He considered himself justified in ignoring 
the obligations of neutrality because his mind 
was fixed on stopping the war. Aware that his 
object was noble, he did not imagine that anyone 
in Germany might make ignoble use of the 
channel he opened up for them. Lansing’s ob- 
jections to the procedure as unneutral he brushed 
aside as petty and legalistic. Besides, he had 
exacted Bernstorff’s promise to confine the mes- 
sages strictly to the issue of peace terms. Sharing 
the general impression of Bernstorff’s new chief, 
Zimmermann, as a great liberal, honest backer, 
and friend of America, he apparently assumed 
that Bernstorff’s pledge would cover Zimmer- 
mann’s replies. In this impression he was 
strengthened by Colonel House, who assured 
him that the German government was at this 
moment “completely in the hands of the liberals” 
[15, pp. 129-30]. 


The intensity of Wilson’s hostile reaction 
following disclosure of the Zimmermann 
telegram was probably augmented by his 
realization that the Germans had exploited 
the opportunity afforded by his earlier deci- 
sion. According to Lansing, when the Pres- 
ident learned that the message to induce 
Mexico to go to war was transmitted via 
the United States cable, he became out- 
raged to the point of using intemperate lan- 
guage. Wilson’s sense of injury was un- 
doubtedly compounded of many different 
emotions, not the least of which may have 
been chagrin or guilt over his own lapse in 
unneutrally granting Germany the cable 
privilege, combined with intense embarrass- 
ment over the fact that the entire affair had 
become known to the British. 

Wilson’s biographers may find it quite 
easy to show how the particular features of 
Wilson’s decision-making behavior that have 
been singled out in the above discussion 
are linked up with his chronic personality 
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predispositions, which were manifested in a 
variety of ways long before and again after 
the fateful events of 1916-17. Nevertheless, 
it seems probable that if Wilson had been 
exposed to appropriate communications, the 
influence of these predispositions might have 
been checked to some extent, so that the 
severity of his disillusionment and the ex- 
treme degree to which he withdrew from 
his former role of international mediator 
might have been significantly reduced. Here 
I have in mind the possibility that during 
the year preceding the crisis this man’s 
spontaneous insulating tendencies might not 
have been so completely dominant if the 
United States government had had a code 
of standard operating procedures such that 
any decision-maker in his role would be 
obliged to discuss with well-qualified col- 
leagues the unintended consequences that 
could ensue from alternative decisions and 
to rehearse mentally a variety of potentially 
distressing setbacks that might require a 
shift in perspectives. 

Present-day diplomats and statesmen in 
the United States as well as in Europe seem 
to resemble Bernstorff much more than Wil- 
son in their approach to international nego- 
tiations, perhaps because of the object les- 
sons derived from the latter’s failures. There 
still remains, however, a wide range of indi- 
vidual differences in political diagnostic 
skills, in readiness to anticipate setbacks, 
and in the capacity to work through poten- 
tial crises in advance. If dependable re- 
search data could be obtained concerning 
the personality strengths and weaknesses 
that are predictive of a decision-maker’s ca- 
pacity to tolerate reverses, the procedures 
for selecting personnel for key negotiation 
roles could probably be improved. 

Moreover, if special procedures were de- 
veloped for inducing the appropriate forms 
of psychological preparation, there would 
probably be considerable room for improv- 
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ing the long-run effectiveness of those de- 
cision-makers who already occupy impor- 
tant negotiation roles, by reducing the in- 
cidence of disruptive withdrawal reactions. 
Even men like Bernstorff might benefit 
from the application of special devices de- 
vised to facilitate psychological preparation. 
For example, a more complete working- 
through of the potential dangers inherent 
in making secret use of the American cable 
facilities might have alerted Bernstorff to 
the need for limiting the channel to discus- 
sions of peace proposals by agreeing to have 
all messages from Germany transmitted in 
the American code. In general, many men 
in public life who are hard-headed about 
taking account of the possible utilitarian 
losses and the initial reactions of other peo- 
ple are likely to neglect the long-run moral 
consequences, including foreseeable events 
that might ultimately generate self-reac- 
tions of guilt or remorse; the latter might 
have inclined them to modify their decisions 
before it was too late. Any new technique 
for aiding decision-makers to anticipate the 
major sources of subsequent regret might, 
therefore, have the added advantage of 
acting as a deterrent to violations of ac- 
cepted ethical norms. 

For the purpose of initiating productive 
research on the problems of selecting ef- 
fective negotiators and of facilitating their 
predecisional thought processes, it seems 
worthwhile to take account of integrative 
theoretical conceptions from which testable 
hypotheses about cause-and-effect relation- 
ships can be derived. Although many dif- 
ferent theoretical approaches in the behav- 
ioral sciences bear on the problems under 
discussion, no systematic theory has been 
developed as yet concerning the variables 
that enter into the resolution of decisional 
conflict. In the discussion which follows, I 
shall give a brief sketch of a theoretical 
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framework which seems to be promising as 
a preliminary step in this direction. 


III. Additional Assumptions 


The sections which follow will introduce 
three sets of constructs corresponding to 
the following three aspects of decisional 
conflicts: (1) the dominant sources of de- 
cisional conflicts, (2) alternative psycholog- 
ical modes of resolving decisional conflicts, 
and (8) factors influencing the choice of 
the mode of resolution. The three sets of 
constructs are intended to serve as a pre- 
liminary set of categories for analyzing the 
psychological aspects of decision-making be- 
havior. They are formulated in such a way 
as to be broadly applicable to all important 
life-decisions that have significant effects 
upon an individual's relationships to organi- 
zations and groups, as well as those per- 
taining to his personal life. Loosely speak- 
ing, the conflicts under consideration are 
always within a “single mind.” The analysis 
may not be applicable, therefore, to many 
aspects of the policy-making decisions which 
are made collectively by groups of execu- 
tives, administrators, legislators, or nego- 
tiators. Thus it will probably be of little 
value for predicting changes in group con- 
sensus, group cleavages, and other com- 
plex aspects of social collectivities which 
are not readily reducible to variables which 
describe the reaction tendencies of the in- 
dividual participants. Despite this limita- 
tion, however, the constructs may help to 
illuminate many other important features of 
predecisional and postdecisional conflicts 
among the participants in collective de- 
cisions. 

The main end in view which led me to 
develop these particular constructs was to 
try to integrate into a single conceptual 
scheme many of the diverse phenomena 
bearing on a person’s attitude changes in 
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relation to his overt social actions.” It seems 
to me that these constructs will prove to 
be particularly useful in conceptualizing the 
role of information and persuasive pressures 
in influencing a person’s behavior in many 
diverse types of communication situations— 
such as psychotherapy, political propaganda, 
mass-media publicity, in-service training 
programs, formal organizational meetings, 
informal social gatherings, and daily con- 
versations between casual acquaintances or 
between intimates. It is assumed that even- 
tually it should be possible for social sci- 
entists to arrive at useful general laws con- 
cerning the conditions under which all such 
communications will and will not tend to 
influence a person’s decisions (6). With this 
goal in mind, the constructs chosen to rep- 
resent the various functional properties of 
decisional conflicts are those which seem 
useful for analyzing the way in which com- 
munications can affect predecisional and 
postdecisional attitudes and behavior. In the 
summary account given below, however, I 
shall refer to only a few potential implica- 
tions of the constructs which bear most di- 
rectly on the main problem described in the 
preceding sections of this paper—that of 
minimizing disruptive postdecisional con- 
flicts among those governmental representa- 
tives who negotiate international agree- 
ments. In the present discussion, I shall call 
attention mainly to the implications which 
pertain specifically to the resolution of post- 
decisional conflicts. However, the basic as- 
sumptions, presented in the next three sub- 
sections, are intended to apply equally to 
pre- and postdecisional conflicts. 


SOURCES OF DECISIONAL CONFLICT 


Anticipated consequences.—All decisions 
are assumed to be oriented toward goals 
which involve the attainment of desired ob- 
jectives or events and the avoidance of un- 
desired objectives or events. The issues that 
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are taken into account by the decision- 
maker involve, among other things, the an- 
ticipated instrumental effects of the decision 
in attaining a variety of ends, involving 
group goals as well as personal goals: e.g., 
“What will my group gain from this course 
of action? What will we lose? Will I per- 
sonally gain or lose anything?” Thus the 
instrumental considerations may pertain to 
self-centered gratifications or to the goals 
of groups with which the decision-maker is 
identified or to both. All such instrumental 
considerations are referred to as anticipa- 
tions of utilitarian gains or losses. During 
the predecisional period, these considera- 
tions are usually in the focus of awareness 
and play a major role in determining the 
course of action that is finally decided upon. 
After the decision is made, the utilitarian 
gains or losses may turn out to be somewhat 
different from what had been expected be- 
forehand, and new information may alter 
the person’s over-all revaluation of the utili- 
tarian value of the decision. Such considera- 
tions affect the degree of satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction with the decision and can be a 
source of acute postdecisional conflict. 
Utilitarian considerations do not exhaust 
the types of considerations that are taken 
into account by the decision-maker. A sec- 
ond major class of considerations, which 
sometimes conflict with utilitarian aims, in- 
volves the potential approval and disap- 
proval of reference groups and reference 
persons who, in one way or another, are 
expected to evaluate the decision. (E.g., 
“What will my colleagues think of me if I 
commit our organization to this course of 
action? Will the executive board be satisfied 
with my decision? Will my supporters and 


2 This theoretical analysis was developed in 
connection with my research in the Yale Com- 
munication and Attitude Change Research Pro- 
gram. 
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followers stick with me? Will my friends 
and family feel that I did the right thing? 
And what will the ‘old man’ say?”) All such 
considerations are designated as anticipa- 
tions of social approval or disapproval. These 
anticipations sometimes have more impor- 
tance than purely utilitarian considerations 
in determining the outcome of a decision. 

Much of the new information that occurs 
after a political leader makes a decision 
pertains to the unfavorable reactions of ref- 
erence persons and groups. Unanticipated 
postdecisional conflicts are frequently gen- 
erated by a reappraisal of the magnitude or 
importance of disapproval from other power- 
holders with whom he is allied or from his 
own rank-and-file followers. However, if 
reality signs reinforce the decision-maker’s 
expectations of general approval from the 
groups and persons that matter most to him, 
he will be inclined to stick with his decision 
at times when he encounters subsequent 
setbacks which convince him that the utili- 
tarian losses will be higher than expected, 
even though he may have the opportunity 
to reverse his decision without suffering any 
special penalty. Kurt Lewin has emphasized 
the stabilizing effect of group support: 
“Only by anchoring his own conduct in 
something as substantial and superindivid- 
ual as the culture of the group, can the in- 
dividual stabilize his new beliefs sufficiently 
to keep them immune from the day-to-day 
fluctuations of moods and influences to 
which he, as an individual, is subject” (11, 
p. 59). 

A third set of considerations has to do 
with self-reactions. Internalized moral stand- 
ards, ego ideals, and basic components of 
the person’s conscious self-image tend to be 
implicated by every important decision. 
Often these considerations are fleetingly 
thought about or perhaps occur only in 
daydream fantasies about consequences 
which do not manifestly refer to the deci- 
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sion itself. Nevertheless, it is assumed that 
for every vital decision some identifiable 
thought sequences occur that refer, at least 
in derivative form, to disturbing questions 
about changes in self-esteem (e.g., “Will I 
feel that my action is moral or immoral? 
Will I feel proud of myself or ashamed and 
guilty? Will I be living up to my ideals or 
letting myself down?”). All such considera- 
tions are referred to as anticipations of self- 
approval or disapproval. Although rarely 
appraised systematically by a decision- 
maker, such considerations are sometimes 
capable of arousing anticipatory guilt feel- 
ings which incline a person to reject a de- 
cision that is seemingly compatible with 
his utilitarian values and with the norms of 
the groups and persons with whom he is 
affiliated. This set of considerations can be- 
come a major source of postdecisional con- 
flict, especially when the decision-maker has 
exerted such a strong effort to be objective 
and rational that he has deliberately ignored 
his own subjective feelings about the deci- 
sion before committing himself to it. 

The main reason for making the foregoing 
distinctions is the following: Whereas all 
decisional conflicts share some of the same 
basic psychological features with respect to 
generating tension, there will, nevertheless, 
be important differences in behavioral con- 
sequences, depending upon whether the 
source of tension is an anticipated loss in 
the utilitarian, social, or self-sphere. More 
specifically, a somewhat different repertoire 
of conflict resolutions is expected in the 
average person for conflicts over utilitarian 
consequences as against conflicts over so- 
cial or self-consequences. When I speak of 
a “conflict over utilitarian consequences,” I 
mean that all social and self-considerations 
and perhaps also some of the utilitarian 
considerations are dominant in supporting 
the given decision but that there is at least 
one subdominant utilitarian consideration 
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which inclines the person to reject the de- 
cision. For such conflicts, the modes of 
resolution may tend to be mainly in the 
sphere of cognitive changes, of the type 
which have been described by Festinger 
(4) in his recent studies of cognitive dis- 
sonance-reduction. For conflicts over social 
consequences, cognitive dissonance-reduc- 
tion may also be involved but, as will shortly 
be described, other mechanisms of conflict 
resolution, such as compensatory behavior, 
may enter in. Finally, for conflicts over self- 
reactions, various guilt-reducing mecha- 
nisms, such as engaging in painful acts of 
expiation, may be dominant modes of con- 
flict resolution.? 


SOURCES OF MOTIVATION 


The three types of anticipated conse- 
quences are assumed to affect the decision- 
maker's motivation to accept or reject (ap- 
proach or avoid) a given decision. It is 
further assumed that the motivational im- 
pact of each of the three operates through 
three different psychological processes, 
which are distinguished because they can 
be stimulated in quite different ways and 
will have markedly different effects on de- 
cision-making behavior: 

Verbally mediated incentives.—This refers 
to conscious thought sequences pertaining 
to means-consequences relationships. On the 
basis of prolonged social training and cross- 
conditioning, certain symbol sequences have 
the functional properties of positive or nega- 
tive incentives and are capable of modifying 


3 It must be recognized, of course, that the 
three types of anticipations are interrelated. For 
example, anticipation of social disapproval from 
a normative reference group may result in simul- 
taneous anticipations of losing self-esteem. 
Nevertheless, it may often be possible to separate 
decisional conflicts according to the predomi- 
nating consideration that goes counter to the de- 
cision. 
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behavior in the same way as such physical 
incentives as food or painful stimulation. In 
contrast to the next two categories, these 
verbally mediated incentives can be readily 
modified by new information and impressive 
verbal arguments. 

Preconscious affective charges.—This re- 
fers to a certain class of emotional impulses 
which impel a person to approach or avoid 
a goal object. On the basis of emotional 
conditioning, social contagion, and direct 
experiences of frustration and gratification, 
every person has certain positive and nega- 
tive emotional biases that are not wholly 
mediated by verbal thought sequences. For 
example, a sincere government official may 
be intellectually convinced of the validity 
of an equalitarian approach to social legisla- 
tion but, nevertheless, make policy decisions 
which reflect a strong emotional bias in the 
direction of keeping various national or 
ethnic groups “in their place.” In addition 
to chronic biases of this type, there are 
momentary emotional impulses that may al- 
so sway a decision-maker to make one 
choice rather than another. In President 
Truman’s memoirs, for example, there are 
numerous indications that some of his de- 
cisions affecting international relations were 
partly influenced by transient affective re- 
actions. During his controversy with Gen- 
eral MacArthur over extending the war in 
Korea, Truman appears to have made his 
decision to dismiss the general for “insub- 
ordination” only after he became angered 
by a MacArthur press release which was 
felt to be “in open defiance” of his orders 
(17, p. 441). During negotiations with 
Churchill and Stalin at Potsdam, the bick- 
ering about a petty issue concerning the 
Yugoslav representatives annoyed Truman 
so much that he suddenly decided to inform 
them “that if they did not get to the main 
issues, I was going to pack up and go home. 
I meant just that” (16, p. 360). 
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There are also clear-cut indications in his 
memoirs (16, pp. 421-22) that following 
the news of the successful explosion of the 
A-bomb dropped at Hiroshima, Truman’s 
reaction was marked elation combined with 
enthusiastic optimism about the war being 
over soon, an emotional state that may have 
contributed to his decision, as Commander- 
in-Chief, to issue an order to General Spaatz 
“to continue operations as planned” for a 
second demonstration of the destructiveness 
of the A-bomb on hundreds of thousands of 
people in another Japanese city. 

The type of transient emotional impulses 
involved in the Truman examples, as well 
as the more chronic types of emotional bi- 
ases, are frequently not “unconscious” in the 
Freudian sense of the term, because when 
the person is induced to scrutinize his own 
behavior, he is capable of becoming aware 
of the fact that he has affective reactions 
which do not fully correspond with his in- 
tellectual judgments. Hence the affective 
charge can be characterized as “precon- 
scious,” which is the term used by Freud to 
designate those “ideals” or “impulses” which 
the person is unaware of at the time that he 
takes actions but which he is capable of 
becoming aware of when he introspects 
about it or when he is given appropriate 
communications by others. Preconscious af- 
fective charges are thus assumed to be sus- 
ceptible to change through current environ- 
mental influences. It is conceivable, for ex- 
ample, that certain of Truman’s decisions 
would have been somewhat different if one 
or another of his advisers had induced him 
to re-examine the issues at times when he 
could be in a better position to take ac- 
count of any disparities between his dis- 
passionate appraisals of what was really at 
stake and his own spontaneous emotional 
feelings. In addition to social communica- 
tions, a variety of situational factors may 
determine whether the affective charge ex- 
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erts a strong or weak influence. For in- 
stance, the intensity of a person’s fear of 
losing social status or of being censured by 
his group will depend partly upon whether 
the threat occurs suddenly, without any 
prior warning. 

Unconscious affective charge.—It is as- 
sumed that every source of gratification 
(positive goals) and every source of frustra- 
tion or fear (negative goals) tends to evoke 
some degree of approach or avoidance mo- 
tivation which remains unconscious because 
of repression and other defense mechanisms. 
As a consequence of disturbing socialization 
experiences and past psychological traumas, 
everyone is left with automatic anxiety re- 
actions which prevent full awareness of cer- 
tain motivational impulses and which also 
prevent the full use of verbal thought se- 
quences for choosing the most appropriate 
action to be taken. Prime examples are the 
well-known instances of unconscious mas- 
ochistic tendencies which incline a widow 
to make poor investments of her husband's 
life insurance money, entailing economic 
losses, social disapproval, and self-condem- 
nation, even though she consciously wishes 
to avoid these damaging consequences. 

Examples of the influence of unconscious 
avoidance needs can sometimes be inferred 
from personal documents written by national 
leaders about their political decisions. For 
example, the theme of avoiding cowardice 
and weakness comes up again and again in 
President Theodore Roosevelt's autobio- 
graphical writings, whenever he justifies his 
belligerent nationalistic actions. He states 
that his decision to seize Panama by force 
in 1903, without waiting for the ongoing 
international negotiations to arrive at a set- 
tlement of the purchase price for the canal 
rights, was unavoidable because otherwise 
he would have lost self-esteem over his 
“weak moral fiber” (18, pp. 566-67). He 
explained that a few years later, when he 
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decided to risk war by sending the United 
States fleet on a demonstration cruise to the 
Far East, he avoided consulting with his 
cabinet, just as when he decided to take 
Panama, because “the duty of a leader is to 
lead and not to take refuge behind the gen- 
erally timid wisdom of a multitude of coun- 
cilors.” And later on, as self-appointed lead- 
er of an “anti-Hun” interventionist crusade, 
he raged against Wilson’s neutrality with 
epithets such as “yellow all through” (12, 
VIII, 1156). The content of his repeated 
protests strongly suggest that this man was 
often dominated by a powerful latent need 
to counteract passive-submissive tendencies. 
It seems quite probable that this type of 
reaction formation entered unconsciously 
into many of his pro-war decisions. Addi- 
tional examples of the influence of uncon- 
scious motives on the policy decisions of 
political leaders can be found in studies by 
Harold D. Lasswell (9, 10). 

Insofar as the main reasons for a given 
decision are unconscious, they will remain 
relatively uninfluenced by verbal persuasion 
or by the relatively simple methods of self- 
insight that can often enable a person to 
surmount his preconscious emotional biases. 


IV. The Combined Schema 


The three types of consequences and the 
three sources of motivation provide a 3 x 3 
schema for representing the main factors 
that enter into decisional conflicts. This 
schema, represented in Table 1, can be re- 
garded as a balance sheet for diagnosing 
predecisional and postdecisional conflicts. 
The chart can be visualized as having plus 
and minus entries in every cell, the pluses 
representing approach motivation (i.e., 
tendency to accept the given decision) and 
minuses representing avoidance motivation 
(i.e., tendency to reject the given decision). 
The pluses and minuses would have to vary 
in size to show the relative magnitudes of 
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the various sources of approach and avoid- 
ance motivation. 

If each of the nine cells were to contain 
relatively large pluses and only a small (or 
no) minus, there would be a minimal de- 
gree of decisional conflict. We would expect 
the decision-maker to make up his mind 
rapidly and to stick to his decision without 
having any qualms about it. However, if any 
one of the nine cells turns out to have a 
strong negative charge, then we are in the 
presence of a decisional conflict. The es- 
sential point of using this set of categories 
for analyzing decisional conflicts, as was 
mentioned earlier, is that different psycho- 
logical causes and consequences are ex- 
pected, depending upon which row and 
which column in the balance sheet contains 
the deviant motivational charge that is giv- 
ing rise to the conflict. When one cell con- 
tains a minus charge, it is referred to as the 
“subdominant rejection tendency,” whereas 
the other cells, containing positive charges, 
are referred to as “dominant acceptance 
tendencies.” The modes of resolution will 
differ, depending upon which row contains 
a subdominant rejection tendency. The col- 
umn it is in is also important because dif- 
ferent behavioral consequences will ensue, 
depending upon whether the subdominant 
rejection tendency is mainly conscious, pre- 
conscious, or unconscious in character. If a 
policy-maker’s fear of social disapproval 
from a father figure is primarily based on 
verbally mediated incentives, it may be 
fairly easy to reduce the fear by corrective 
factual information from an authoritative 
source showing that the man in question 
really has no interest in the issue. If his fear 
is primarily based on preconscious mecha- 
nisms, however, it may be difficult to reduce 
it without employing some communications 
specially designed to provide self-insight 
(e.g., calling the policy-maker’s attention to 
his attitude toward the father figure). Fi- 
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nally, if the fear stems from unconscious 
(repressed) sources, it may remain extra- 
ordinarily resistant to change unless the man 
obtains intensive psychotherapy or under- 
goes fundamental changes in his way of life 
which entail a series of corrective emotional 
experiences. 

Thus a typology of decisional conflicts 
can be envisaged in terms of the type of 
subdominant consideration and the source 
of motivation, as represented by the nine 
cells in the table. This typology is proposed 
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primarily as a research schema, with the 
expectation that studies designed to explore 
systematically each of the nine basic varia- 
tions will provide a basis for making dif- 
ferential predictions. 

This schema represents a considerable 
extension of psychological inquiry beyond 
the conventional discussions of decision- 
making. Classical economics, for instance, 
is concerned with only one cell (the upper 
left-hand one), and the other eight cells 
are typically ignored. In recent years, how- 


TABLE 1 
SCHEMATIC “BALANCE SHEET” FOR CONCEPTUALIZING PRE- OR POSTDECISIONAL CONFLICTS* 








Source or Motivation 





Type or ANTICIPATION 
(Wirn Examp.es) 


Verbally Mediated 
Incentive Value 
(Conscious Goals) 


Unconscious 
Affective Charge 


Preconscious 
Affective Charge 





A. Utilitarian gains or losses: 
1. Preventing violence........... 
2. Financial costs............... 
8. Aiding an ally............... 
. Ete. 


n 





B. Social approval or disapproval: 
1. One’s own political party...... 
2. An esteemed leader........... 
8. Colleagues................... 
4. 2 religious reference group... . 
tc. 





Cc, ~~ ‘oval or disapproval: 
i. Ethical norm: being honest... 
2. Ego ideal: being a “real man” 
8. Self-image: protector of the 
DOE 5 ciec a oeevnds sess 
Ete. 


n 














* The cells in this schematic balance sheet should be visualized as being filled with pluses (+) and minuses (—) of varying sizes 


to depict the strength of the motivation to accept or reject a given decision. 
the Pp 3] gi 


purpose of the sheet i es not to predict what 


will be but rather to predict other _ of behavior by identifying the main sources of conflict with respect to a given 


decision (i.e., where are the large minuses located: 
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ever, economists and other social scientists 
have become aware of the limitations of a 
purely rationalistic utilitarian approach to 
decision-making. Hill has stated: 


Historically stemming from Utilitarianism, the 
traditional economic analysis of the business 
man’s decision taking provides, like this famous 
theory itself, neither an adequate tool for the 
analysis of actual human behavior nor a practical 
guide to action. For it is based upon a concept of 
perfectly “rational” rather than actual behavior 
and tends to make assumptions about the kinds 
of decisions made, given that certain clearly de- 
fined goals are to be achieved and that complete 
knowledge exists about the means of achieving 
them. Thus the economist’s interpretation of the 
business man’s decision-taking behaviour has 
tended to postulate him as faced with a series of 
possible results. From this he is imagined to con- 
struct a probability distribution and to select 
that course of action which holds out the greatest 
hope of net gain. The difficulty with this is two- 
fold. In the first place it ignores the multiplicity 
of social and psychological forces that, even given 
perfect knowledge, affect decision taking in the 
real world. In the second place it ignores the fact 
that in any given state of knowledge the calcula- 
tion of even approximate probabilities may be 
impossible [5, p. 88]. 


One of the purposes of the theoretical 
assumptions presented in this paper is to 
conceptualize and to differentiate the “mul- 
tiplicity of social and psychological forces” 
that are likely to affect anyone’s economic 
and political, as well as personal, decisions. 
The nine-cell schema is intended to inte- 
grate the theoretical approaches and the 
empirical findings from several different 
disciplines, all of which have illuminated 
various aspects of decisional processes: (1) 
The appraisal of verbally mediated incen- 
tives pertaining to utilitarian gains and 
losses (the upper left-hand cell) has been 
the major preoccupation of recent specialists 
in information theory and game theory, as 
well as the central interest of classical econ- 
omists and of a few psychologists who favor 
a narrow cognitive theory of human action. 
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(2) The role of anticipated social approval 
and disapproval in influencing individual 
actions has been one of the major topics in 
the field of social psychology and sociology. 
Recent impetus has been gained from spe- 
cialists in group dynamics, who have fo- 
cused their theoretical and empirical studies 
on conformity factors and group norms in 
addition to utilitarian goals. Most of these 
studies are restricted to verbally mediated 
values, but some of the studies (such as 
those dealing with salient versus non-salient 
norms) also involve preconscious affective 
mechanisms. (3) One of the traditional 
problems of psychoanalysis and dynamic 
psychiatry has been the unconscious de- 
terminants of human actions (including all 
three cells in the last column). These dis- 
ciplines have also made the pioneering 
studies of the role of internalized standards 
and self-concepts in regulating behavior 
(limited, however, mainly to the precon- 
scious and unconscious mechanisms). More 
recently, psychologists who specialize in 
personality research have begun to explore 
some of the behavioral correlates of self- 
attitudes that are verbally mediated (lower 
left-hand cell). 

These very general comments should suf- 
fice to call attention to the interdisciplinary 
potentialities of the ninefold schema. 


V. Modes of Conflict Resolution 


A decisional conflict will arise whenever 
there is at least one important (minus) con- 
sideration which goes counter to the domi- 
nant (plus) tendencies fostered by all (or 
most) of the others. A few functional prop- 
erties of decisional conflicts are assumed to 
be relatively constant, irrespective of which 
type of consideration constitutes the sub- 
dominant minus tendency. One such prop- 
erty is the tension-inducing effect of high 
commitment to a decision. The degree of 
tension generated by any decisional con- 
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flict is assumed to depend not only on the 
strength of the motive that remains unsatis- 
fied (whether in the sphere of utilitarian 
needs, social approval needs, or self-approv- 
al needs) but also on changes in the degree 
to which the person feels committed to ad- 
here to the given course of action. The 
more committed the person is, the greater 
the degree of tension that will be generated 
by any new communication or event that 
arouses a subdominant rejection tendency. 

Another common functional property of 
all decisional conflicts pertains to the con- 
sequences of the subjective discomfort and 
other symptoms of acute emotional tension. 
This state of tension, which occurs when- 
ever there is a decisional conflict which 
implicates important personal or group 
goals, will motivate the person to work out 
some form of resolution whereby the sub- 
dominant (deviant) consideration can be 
ignored, minimized, or eliminated. For ex- 
ample, one of the main modes of resolution, 
which has recently been the subject of 
numerous research studies by Festinger and 
others, involves the cognitive restructuring 
of expectations concerning the ultimate pos- 
itive values to be gained from a decision to 
which the individual feels committed. After 
making a decision, a person will seek infor- 
mation and use his argumentative powers 
in such a way as to convince himself of the 
unimportance of any subdominant minus 
consideration, whether it be fear of possible 
financial loss, of possible social censure, or 
of possible guilt feelings and remorse in the 
future. This mode of conflict resolution in- 
cludes (a) ignoring or avoiding information 
which points to the potentially undesirable 
consequences; (b) discounting communica- 
tions and other reality signs which show that 
there is a threat of losing something as a 
result of the decision; (c) intellectually de- 
nying those implications which would make 
one appreciate the threat; (d) forgetting or 
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unintentionally misinterpreting the disturb- 
ing information that would make one acute- 
ly aware of the threat; (e) inventing new 
reasons as to why there will be a marked 
gain from having made the decision. Any 
one of these restructuring devices may help 
the decision-maker to reduce the conflict, at 
least temporarily, by enabling him to avoid 
thinking about or taking account of the 
disturbing threat. The long-run success of 
this mode depends upon whether or not one 
is exposed to unambiguous information per- 
taining to the threat. 

Cognitive restructuring is assumed to be 
only one of many different modes of resolu- 
tion that people use in an effort to alleviate 
the tensions generated by acute decisional 
conflicts. All modes of decisional conflict 
resolution represent the product of past 
learning experiences during which the per- 
son was motivated to eliminate a disturbing 
state of emotional tension stemming from 
similar decisional conflicts. For instance, 
early in life a child learns to perform certain 
conciliatory actions as a means of discharg- 
ing tension which arises when an action he 
has taken elicits his father’s stern disap- 
proval. If a postdecisional conflict arises 
because of the threatened loss of a desired 
toy or some other object that satisfies a util- 
itarian goal, there is likely to be a consid- 
erable difference in the entire environmental 
situation, including the way in which the 
parents handle the child’s distress and pro- 
tests, so that he will tend to learn a different 
type of tension-reducing response. And, of 
course, for those postdecisional conflicts in 
which the main source of disturbance is the 
child’s anticipatory sense of having failed 
to live up to his own internalized standards, 
still another set of readjustive responses will 
tend to be reinforced. These psychogenetic 
considerations are introduced here only to 
convey the reasons for expecting that a 
child’s readiness to use one or another mode 
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of conflict resolution and the effectiveness 
of any given mode in bringing about a sus- 
tained reduction in his emotional tension 
will be partly dependent upon the source 
of the decisional conflict. This is what was 
meant when it was asserted earlier that each 
person can be expected to display different 
modes of conflict resolution when the sub- 
dominant rejection tendency is in the sphere 
of anticipated social disapproval than when 
it is in the sphere of anticipated utilitarian 
loss or anticipated loss of self-esteem. 

Once learned in the family, school, and 
peer-group setting, various modes of con- 
flict resolution become habitual patterns of 
response, providing a repertoire of alterna- 
tive adjustive tendencies that are available 
for coping with the more complex postde- 
cisional conflicts which arise when the per- 
son occupies subsequent occupational and 
social roles in adult life. In the case of post- 
decisional conflicts over the anticipated so- 
cial disapproval of a reference group or 
reference person, a number of common ad- 
justive tendencies are assumed to charac- 
terize the majority of people, as a product 
of common socialization processes and the 
usual forms of social training that parents 
give their children in contemporary Western 
society.* 

Cognitive restructuring of expectations 
concerning social consequences is only one 
of many alternative modes in the average 
person’s repertoire. Among the other major 
modes of resolving conflicts over anticipated 
social disapproval are the following, all of 


*The remainder of this paper is devoted to 
hypotheses concerning the “social disapproval” 
category. Parallel hypotheses can also be formu- 
lated for the “utilitarian” and “self” categories, 
but such hypotheses require lengthy discussion 
and are much less relevant for research on the 
prevention of disruptive withdrawal reactions 
among international negotiators. They will there- 
fore be presented elsewhere in separate papers. 
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which are assumed to be in everyone's 
repertoire. (These modes are described ex- 
plicitly here because they constitute the de- 
pendent variables in the series of hypotheses 
in the next section on the conditions under 
which one as against another mode of reso- 
lution will be selected or preferred by the 
decision-maker. ) 

Persuasive efforts.—One way to cope with 
a threat of social disapproval which does 
not necessarily involve any cognitive re- 
structuring, is to try to convince those who 
disapprove that one’s own position is the 
correct one. If successful, this mode of res- 
olution can be fairly permanent in elimi- 
nating a postdecisional conflict, because one 
need no longer fear the disapproval of those 
persons who have been persuaded to accept 
the same decision. 

Compensating actions.—Even when a man 
cannot convince the fellow members of an 
organization that his decision is correct, he 
can at least hope to convince them that he 
is a worthwhile person as a member in good 
standing, so that their disapproval should 
be temperate and not lead to any serious 
acts of formal censure or informal ostracism. 
Thus the person may take on difficult group 
tasks, make special sacrifices for the sake of 
the group, protest loudly his loyalty to the 
group, and so on—all of which may seem on 
the surface to be quite irrelevant to the de- 
cision in question. This compensatory mode 
of resolving tension about anticipated dis- 
approval from a reference group can be 
effective in producing a long-term resolu- 
tion of the postdecisional conflict if the de- 
cision-maker perceives himself as having 
succeeded in convincing the others that he 
is a valued member. 

Private condemnation of disapproved de- 
cision and of other persons who support it.— 
Even when a decision-maker regards his 
commitment as irreversibly binding, the 
shock of his group’s intense disapproval may 
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lead him to reconsider, condemn the deci- 
sion, criticize himself for his bad judgment, 
and take steps to dissociate himself from 
those persons who currently support the de- 
cision. This mode of resolution may be tan- 
tamount to an extreme attempt at recon- 
ciliation, a remorseful appeal to the disap- 
proving group for forgiveness. The effort 
to undo a binding agreement may lead the 
decision-maker to seek for escape clauses 
and to call attention to legal and administra- 
tive obstacles which would help to prevent 
the decision from being carried out in the 
way that was originally intended. Even if 
the decision-maker does not go so far as to 
join the opposition, he may condemn his 
own decision-making abilities and disqualify 
himself from making further decisions per- 
taining to the same issues. Thus he may 
resign from the decision-making body and 
generally withdraw from a decision-making 
role. 

Substitute-seeking orientation—When a 
person perceives himself as being the object 
of social censure or if he is pessimistic about 
being able to ward off the disapproval of 
important people in the future, he will at- 
tempt to restore his damaged feelings by 
convincing himself that he is, nevertheless, 
still valued by other people, and especially 
by those people who are closely linked with 
the disapproving groups or persons. Just as 
the child turns to his mother for affection 
and reassurance if he cannot ward off his 
father’s extreme disapproval, an adult will 
seek for approval from substitute social ob- 
jects. If actually censured by his group, the 
decision-maker will find his defeat less bitter 
if he succeeds in gaining expressions of 
friendship and emotional support from at 
least a few persons who are members of the 
group or who are closely allied with it. 

Disaffiliation from the disapproving group. 
—If the person fails in his efforts at warding 
off the sustained disapproval of a group and 
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is unable to secure a satisfying balance of 
approval from substitute persons or sub- 
groups, he will tend to become psychologi- 
cally (if not officially) disaffiliated from the 
disapproving group. Another way to put it 
is that cathexis of the reference group will 
decrease and he will seek for other means 
to obtain the satisfactions that motivated his 
membership in the group. (It is assumed 
that essentially the same process of dis- 
affiliation will occur with respect to a ref- 
erence person, such as a respected leader, 
mentor, or spouse—the prototype for this 
process being the child’s aggrieved reaction 
of turning away from his parent if he is 
subjected to a prolonged period of painful 
rejection.) Thus the decision-maker will no 
longer be oriented toward obtaining the ap- 
proval of the reference group or of a sub- 
stitute that is identified with it but, rather, 
will undergo an internal change whereby he 
loses interest in having the approval of the 
group. He will detach himself from the dis- 
approving group so that it is no longer a 
reference group for him. 


VI. Factors Determining the 
Mode of Resolution 

The final choice of a mode of conflict res- 
olution depends upon a number of predis- 
positional and situational factors. (By 
“choice” here, I do not, of course, mean to 
imply that the readjustive processes under 
discussion are carried out in a deliberate, 
fully conscious way; rather, I conceptualize 
the choice of a mode of resolution as being 
sometimes a conscious appraisal but often 
the outcome of either preconscious or un- 
conscious processes.) Some of the main de- 
terminants are singled out in the following 
series of sample hypotheses, which are in- 
tended to illustrate the ways in which the 
theoretical categories outlined above may 
prove to be useful for specifying relation- 
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ships between dependent and independent 
variables. 


PERSONALITY FACTORS 


Personality characteristics may play an 
important role in determining the preferred 
mode of resolution. Power-oriented men 
with outgoing personalities have a strong 
preference for handling their post-decisional 
conflicts by winning over the opposition, 
whereas more depressive, guilt-ridden per- 
sonalities are more inclined toward com- 
pensatory behavior and self-condemnation. 
The higher a man’s chronic level of self- 
esteem, the lower the degree of tension 
evoked by any given sign of social disap- 
proval from his reference groups and, cor- 
respondingly, the greater the likelihood that 
(a) he will not introduce any marked de- 
gree of distortion into his cognitive re- 
structuring of the social consequences of the 
decision and (b) his residual tension level 
will be sufficiently low that he will devote 
little or no energy to any other mode of 
conflict resolution. 

Another example of relevant personality 
factors consists of those attributes which 
enter into the individual’s general level of 
stress tolerance, including his capacity to 
withstand social disapproval without be- 
coming inefficient or demoralized. The low- 
er his level of social stress tolerance, the 
lower the probability that the decision- 
maker will be able to execute effectively any 
of his attempts at persuading others or of 
carrying out compensatory actions and 
hence the higher the probability that he 
will resort to the more extreme modes of 
resolution (condemnation of the decision or 


disaffiliation from the disapproving group). 


PERCEIVED STATUS AND VULNERABILITY 


The decision-maker’s perception of his 
own status and power within the group will 
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influence his expectations as to his vulnera- 
bility to negative sanctions from the group. 
If there are clear-cut signs that he is highly 
esteemed by the group and if he is in a 
high power position, he will feel relatively 
free from the more extreme forms of group 
punishment or censure. Such expectations, 
in turn, will make for a low intensity of ten- 
sion generated by signs of potential disap- 
proval, which, as previously stated, implies 
a low likelihood that any of the more ex- 
treme modes of conflict resolution will be 
adopted. The magnitude of perceived vul- 
nerability to group punishment will tend 
to be low if a person (a) has high formal 
status within the organization, (b) receives 
intragroup communications which convey 
information to him about being highly es- 
teemed by the group; and (c) is aware that 
the group has institutionalized patterns or 
traditions which foster cohesiveness despite 
heterogeneous opinions on policy issues. The 
latter factor is particularly interesting be- 
cause little research has been done so far 
to discover the ways in which different in- 
stitutional practices and traditions of an 
organization intentionally or unintentionally 
encourage its policy-makers to use certain 
modes of resolution and discourage them 
from using others. For example, the prob- 
ability of using persuasive efforts to resolve 
postdecisional conflicts will undoubtedly in- 
crease if there are channels of communica- 
tion open to the decision-maker so that he 
can hope to reach the key people or audi- 
ence that he wants to try to convince. Sim- 
ilarly, there are some institutional practices 
or “operational codes” which foster the op- 
portunity to engage in compensatory activi- 
ties, whereas other codes may foster con- 
demnation of the decision as the preferred 
mode of postdecisional conflict resolution. 
Institutionalized patterns involving tolera- 
tion toward new factions and toward the 
loyal opposition would be expected to in- 
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crease the chances that a decision-maker 
will find a satisfactory substitute within the 
group and thus reduce the chances of the 
most extreme forms of disaffiliation. 


ENERGY-CONSUMPTION 


The choice of a mode of resolution will 
depend partly on whether it requires less 
time and effort than alternative modes. Un- 
der conditions where little or no information 
is available about how a given reference 
group will react to a given decision, it is 
relatively easy to rely upon simple forms of 
cognitive restructuring. Persuasive efforts 
and compensatory actions are less likely to 
be used by a busy decision-maker if he is 
required to devote himself to these tasks as 
a part-time or full-time job. Disaffiliation 
from a major reference group (e.g., resign- 
ing from a long-held government post) is 
least likely to occur when it entails a com- 
plete readjustment in one’s entire life-pat- 
tern, consuming a large amount of one’s 
available energy. The anticipation of energy 
consumption (and related unfavorable con- 
sequences) will affect the person’s initial 
choice of a mode of resolution. If the first, 
low-energy-consuming choice does not suc- 
ceed, however, he can be expected to turn 
to a more energy-consuming mode which 
he expects will be more successful in re- 
solving the conflict than the first mode 
turned out to be. For many situations of 
postdecisional conflict, the rank order of 
preference in terms of degree of energy 
consumption will probably correspond to 
the order in which the alternative modes 
were listed above, with cognitive restructur- 
ing being the most preferred and disaffilia- 
tion being least preferred. 


AVAILABILITY OF PERTINENT 
INFORMATION 


When a person is in the throes of an 
acute postdecisional conflict, he will tend 
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to seek for information that is relevant to 
his choice of a mode of resolution. Most 
pertinent of all is information as to which 
types of activity are most likely to be suc- 
cessful in warding off the threatened disap- 
proval. For example, certain bits of infor- 
mation available to an organizational leader 
may make him feel that, although there is 
little chance of persuading fellow officers to 
support his policy, he can be quite optimistic 
about winning their esteem if he volunteers 
to take on certain additional administrative 
tasks, as a compensatory action. 

Another important type of information 
consists of advance warnings. Awareness of 
the threat of potential disapproval in ad- 
vance and especially before the decision has 
been made can be expected to influence the 
choice of the mode of resolution in several 
different ways. Elsewhere, I have described 
how advance warning facilitates psycholog- 
ical preparation and reduces the emotional 
impact of a stressful event when it subse- 
quently occurs (7). Thus advance informa- 
tion can reduce the chances that signs of 
group disapproval during the postdecisional 
period will be overestimated or elicit tran- 
sient aggressive reactions that give rise to 
thoughtless, impulsive actions and interfere 
with the effectiveness of any efforts at per- 
suading other people. In general, the higher 
the degree of emotional tension generated 
by a postdecisional conflict, the lower the 
probability that the decision-maker will be 
capable of executing persuasive and com- 
pensatory activities effectively and hence 
the higher the probability that he will resort 
to the more extreme modes of condemning 
the decision or disaffiliating. Moreover, when 
detailed information is available about the 
prospects of group censure before it actually 
materializes, the decision-maker will be mo- 
tivated to find out and to take account of 
the reasons for the opposition. He may then 
use this information to build into the deci- 
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sion the appropriate provisos which will en- 
able him to disarm the opposition (or, at 
least, to anticipate that he is capable of 
convincing them of the soundness of his 
decision). 


VII. Research Implications 


The foregoing hypotheses call attention 
to a number of different variables and their 
interrelationships, the specification of which 
is facilitated by the theoretical categories 
discussed in the earlier sections. I have 
tried to formulate the sample hypotheses in 
such a way as to indicate the types of basic 
problems that I feel can be fruitfully in- 
vestigated in research on psychological as- 
pects of decision-making. In addition to the 
problems for basic research that have al- 
ready been stated, there are numerous re- 
lated ones that can be suggested on the 
basis of the same theoretical framework. 
From the assumptions that were used in 
constructing Table 1, we can postulate 
that there will be nine basic types of de- 
cisional conflicts. Each basic type consists 
of a unique array such that eight of the 
cells contain predominantly positive values, 
which collectively foster acceptance of the 
decision, whereas the ninth cell contains a 
sizable minus value, which constitutes a sub- 
dominant rejection tendency. For each of 
the nine primary types of decisional con- 
flict, the following research questions can 
be posed: 

1. What antecedent conditions (including 
personality attributes, status factors, com- 
munications, etc.) determine the probability 
that a high conflict of this type will arise? 

2. What is the repertoire of resolutions 
for this type of conflict? That is, when this 
type of conflict occurs, what modes of con- 
flict resolution are most frequently adopted 
by the population at large (and by various 
subpopulations) ? 

3. How and to what extent is each mode 
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of resolution in the repertoire likely to have 
a disruptive effect, i.e., interfering with ex- 
ecution of the decision or with conscientious 
adherence to the main polices and values 
which the decision was intended to pro- 
mote? 

4. What types of information and what 
forms of psychological preparation have the 
effect of reducing the occurrence of the most 
disruptive modes of resolution for this type 
of conflict? 

Operational research, as well as basic 
research, can be expected to furnish relevant 
data. Taking account of the various factors 
that are assumed to influence the choice of 
the mode of resolution, the following addi- 
tional problems are suggested as examples 
of the questions that might be answered 
effectively if operational research studies in 
this area were conducted by research work- 
ers of the highest level of competence and 
ingenuity. 

1. Assuming that the benign modes of 
resolution are generally fostered by having 
accurate information available to each in- 
ternational negotiator as to how each pow- 
erful sector of the home government and 
the public will react to the decisions he is 
working on: Can this function be fulfilled 
better than it is at present by delegating to 
each team of negotiators an information 
officer who is an expert on internal govern- 
mental politics or by extending the infor- 
mation services that are currently available 
to international negotiators? 

2. Can some of the advance-warning 
functions be achieved by making available 
to international negotiators some new de- 
vices for pretesting their decisions? For ex- 
ample, would it be effective to have each 
government encourage its team of U.N. 
representatives to participate in preliminary 
role-playing sessions in which they “game” 
the international agreement and its conse- 
quences, in the same way that military ex- 
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perts carry out “war games” in which they 
take turns in playing the role of the high 
command of each of the opposing countries? 
Also is there some simple procedure for 
launching “trial balloons” in the form of 
predictions-of-agreements-to-come, which 
might circulate among a few key gov- 
ernment officials, senators, and other in- 
fluential persons whose reactions might re- 
veal in advance the content of subsequent 
objections to an international agreement? 

8. Can some new institutional patterns 
be devised that will encourage persuasive 
efforts and compensatory behavior as pre- 
ferred modes of postdecisional conflict res- 
olution? For example, would it be advan- 
tageous to give certain consulting preroga- 
tives to key negotiators after they complete 
an important international agreement—such 
as giving them the time and occasion for 
conferring with whomever they wish within 
the home government? 

4. Can the vulnerability of negotiators 
to social disapproval be minimized by add- 
ing some new elements to the definition of 
the role of representatives on international 
boards and selecting men for the role ac- 
cordingly (analogous to Supreme Court 
Justices of the United States, who are re- 
cruited partly on the basis of their capacity 
to remain unaffected by social pressure or 
public clamor that is irrelevant to the de- 
cisions they are required to make). 

This list is not intended as an exhaustive 
outline of operational research problems but 
rather to furnish a few illustrations of typ- 
ical research questions for which the con- 
ceptual framework presented in this paper 
may prove to be of value. Such problems 
can probably be more sharply formulated, 
more adequately conceptualized, and more 
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precisely evaluated if there is a concurrent 
development of basic research oriented to- 
ward evaluating the general set of research 
problems suggested by the theoretical 
analysis. 
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and reduction of intergroup conflict 
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Our fundamental assumption is that there 
is no longer a rational basis for war or vio- 
lent struggle between groups or nations 
because of conflicts of interest or of ideol- 
ogy. Violent solutions of such conflicts in 
the past are debatable as long-run solutions 
of competing interests, but, with the devel- 
opment of atomic and nuclear weapons, the 
common interest in survival has given reali- 
ty to the pacifist’s old contention about the 
ultimate absurdity of force as the solution 
of human problems. “The brotherhood of 
man,” writes C. Wright Mills, “is now less 
a goal than an obvious condition of biolog- 
ical survival. Before the world is made safe 
again for American capitalism or Soviet 
communism or anything else, it had better 
be made safe for human life” (12). 

Even before the development of modern 
weapons of total annihilation, conflicting 
groups have had much in common. In many 
wars soldiers had to be strictly enjoined 
from fraternizing with the nationals of the 
enemy state. Moreover, the conquering 
group did not always conquer permanently 
by force of arms if its cause was flagrantly 
unjust. Ideas of justice, of humanity, and 
of democracy have been strangely resistant 
to defeat on the field of battle. Common 
ideals are more often shared by the majority 
of warring groups than is generally realized. 
The fact that the leaders on both sides use 
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much the same ideology to rationalize the 
role of their side in the conflict suggests 
that many of their followers need this re- 
assurance about their own objectives. Thus 
we assume that, in spite of differences be- 
tween groups in values and goals, there is 
sufficient community of interest to make 
resort to aggressive behavior an irrational 
means of conflict resolution. 


I. Causes of War: Background 
Factors 


Our analysis of the causes of war and 
group conflict will accordingly give greater 
emphasis to irrational forces as far as the 
great majority of people are concerned. 
Specific leaders and specific minority fac- 
tions may on occasion be operating more 
on the model of Jeremy Bentham’s utili- 
tarian man, but, by and large, such a model 
is inadequate for an understanding of large- 
scale conflict. An analysis of background 
factors basic to group conflict must recog- 
nize the differential motivational and cogni- 
tive processes of three groups: (1) the 
leaders, (2) the factions, and (3) the 
masses, as well as the interaction between 
these groups. 

Six sources of irrationality can be recog- 
nized as common in many people: (1) la- 
tent hostility—the repression-projection syn- 
drome; (2) situational frustration and dis- 
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placed aggression; (3) defensive group 
identification; (4) institutional conformity 
(which need not necessarily be based upon 
defense mechanisms); (5) apathy or with- 
drawal, and (6) cognitive nearsightedness 
or shortsighted self-interest. These six fac- 
tors vary in the degree of their direct re- 
lation to group conflict as will presently 
appear. 


I. LATENT HOSTILITY 


The older instinctual doctrine had a 
ready answer for the satisfactions which 
people seem to find in expressing their 
hostility-namely, an innate need for ag- 
gression. A more complex explanation comes 
from the neo-Freudians, who describe a 
repression-projection syndrome (1). This 
syndrome develops from the frustrations 
which occur in the socialization process and 
the nature of the parent-child relationship. 
Children repress actions which are regarded 
as wicked, including acts of hostility toward 
parents—especially when the immediate per- 
sonal environment of the child emphasizes 
the evil character of an act. But the wicked 
desires remain and are attributed to others, 
where they can be attacked and punished. 
Thus the extro-punitive person derives sat- 
isfactions of many sorts from conflict with 
members of an out-group. He is indulging 
his repressed interest in evil matters; he is 
salving his conscience by projecting his 
evil desires onto others and punishing the 
other person who is the true evildoer; and 
his repressed aggression finds release in 
meting out such punishment. Moreover, 
this way of releasing hostility may have 
sufficient libidinal investment as to produce 
sadistic tendencies. Reservoirs of repressed 
hostility of this sort have been one reason 
for mass attendance at public executions 
ahd contribute heavily to one type of crowd 
behavior. Any group-approved form of vio- 
lence draws support from this source. It 
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must be admitted, however, that modern 
institutionalized war may give less chance 
for the expression of these tendencies than 
the more personalized wars of an earlier 
period, where personal combat, looting, and 
rape were perhaps more common. But, even 
if war itself does not give much satisfaction 
to this motivation, it holds out exciting pros- 
pects in the preliminary period leading up 
to the outbreak of hostilities. 


2, SITUATION FRUSTRATION AND 

DISPLACED AGGRESSION 

The displacement of hostility on out- 
groups may often have its basis in genetical- 
ly induced conflicts, as analytic theory sug- 
gests. But displaced aggression may also 
derive from the current deprivations and 
frustrations of adult life (4). The discon- 
tent in economic crises may lead to riots 
against minority groups. The scapegoating 
which occurs in this case is due to the fail- 
ure to recognize the real cause of the dep- 
rivation in the social world. The situation 
may be too complex and the experience of 
people too slight to identify the frustrating 
agent. The difference between this situa- 
tion-frustration and resulting displaced ag- 
gression and the personality-based conflict 
is that the first can be remedied by knowl- 
edge about the nature of the external world, 
whereas the second can be alleviated only 
by gaining an understanding of one’s self 
or some self-insight into one’s own conflicts 
(8). Though these two types are logically 
separable, they can be found together in 
the real world and can afford mutual rein- 
forcement. Thus the person characterized 
by deep-lying hostility and extro-punitive- 
ness, when further thwarted by his social 
world, can seek relief in aggression against 
some available out-group. 


3. DEFENSIVE GROUP IDENTIFICATION 
Both the mechanisms described above 
have a natural outlet in aggression against 
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other human beings. In addition, however, 
there is a defensiveness which is less direct- 
ly related to overt group hostility. Because 
of insecurity in childhood, a deep inferiority 
conflict is created, and one mechanism for 
handling this conflict is to identify with 
numbers and with power. The group sym- 
bolizes both power and numbers, and, by 
regarding it as an extension of the self, the 
individual comes to share in its accomplish- 
ments. A victorious football team is a great 
asset to the egos of the members of the in- 
stitution it represents. This emotional iden- 
tification with the group sanctifies its ac- 
tions and also demands competitive supe- 
riority of the group’s actions. Moreover, the 
group symbols become so real to its people 
that action against a group symbol or a 
threat to a group symbol becomes a threat 
to the individual’s own ego. In other words, 
defensive identification with the group has 
the function of giving the individual ego 
satisfactions that he cannot attain himself. 
When, however, the group itself suffers de- 
feat, his situation becomes desperate. The 
Nazis came to power in Germany in good 
part by exploiting the national inferiority 
feelings of the German people. And the 
French continued their Algerian war in part 
because they could not accept the thought 
of sinking into the status of a third-rate 
power. Defensive group identification does 
not necessarily demand violent group strug- 
gle, since it can be satisfied in other ways, 
such as the conquest of outer space, com- 
petition to send up more, better, and bigger 
satellites. But it can contribute mightily to 
a war psychology under many circumstances. 


4. INSTITUTIONAL CONFORMITY 


It must also be recognized that there is 
a generalized conformity to institutional 
symbols representing legitimate authority 
which is not necessarily a matter of de- 
fense mechanisms. We all grow up in a 
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world in which adaptive and instrumental 
learning will produce knowledge of the 
legitimate rules of the game. One type of 
role expectation has to do with the fact that 
there are duly constituted sources of au- 
thority which are to be obeyed in specific 
situations. We do not create our own world 


-but adjust to the social realities already 


created. 
And the social reality in which we find 


ourselves has us organized into role systems | 
in which we obey group decisions and lead- | 
ership decisions within certain limits. More- | 


over, this system of role relationships or in- 


stitutions has a prearranged hierarchical set | 
of conformities. At the apex is loyalty to | 


the political state and obedience to its sym- 
bols. The political state alone of all institu- 
tions can inforce sanctions of physical co- 
ercion. The nation is so structured that the 
state has a monopoly of physical power, 
and the expectations are that the leaders 
will maintain and use this power. The citi- 
zens of the modern nation are involved in 
many groups, but their most potent involve- 
ment is in the political state, in that all 
other group allegiances must give way if in 
conflict with national allegiance. Treason 
in modern society is the greatest social 
crime, just as heresy was in an older period 
when the church was the dominant institu- 
tion of the day. The machinery and sym- 
bols of the political state were created his- 
torically in war, conquest, confiscation, and 
exploitation. The police character of the 
state has been modified with the growth of 
democracy to include many social service 
functions, but its character as the most in- 
clusive organization in society with a mo- 
nopoly of physical force and its demands 
for first allegiance still remain. 

The development of the state has been 
accompanied by an intensification of a fun- 
damental perception of man about his so- 
cial world. Men tend to see themselves and 
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their kind as the figure against the back- 
ground of outsiders (10). This in-group- 
out-group dichotomy is exploited and in- 
tensified by the state, which provides all 
the ready-made aids for such dichotomous 
thinking. The very structure of the state 
assumes external enemies, and to be a citi- 
zen member of a state carries the expecta- 
tion of bearing arms against enemies. It is 
true that part of the state apparatus has to 
do with the peaceful mediation of the com- 
peting claims of subgroups within it, but 
an essential part of the state consists of the 
means for the mobilization of all its re- 
sources of economic and physical coercion 
against out-groups. 

One source of war, therefore, lies in the 
habitual obedience of people to the symbols 
of political authority and in the acceptance 
of the superorganic character of national 
concepts and symbols (2). This habitual 
obedience often comes to be a blind obedi- 
ence, not because people are showing iden- 
tification with the aggressor, but because 
this is the common learned response to the 
situation. We are dealing, then, not with 
the irrationality of the defense mechanism 
but with a lack of discrimination in habitual 
responding to highly critical situations. 
With defense mechanisms, people give up 
some larger goal for immediate satisfactions. 
They escape the tension of the moment 
through involving themselves more deeply 
in other difficulties. With a blind habitual 
response, the effects may be the same, in 
that people do not assess the consequences 
of their behavior for anything but the mo- 
mentary situation. But there are differences 
because there is an internal compulsion 
about defensive behavior which is lacking 
in the type of unquestioning obedience that 
we have been discussing. This latter type 
smooths the pathway for war because it 
helps to assure the acquiescence of masses 
of people for whom war itself is an evil. 


The defensive mechanisms described above 
create more of a push in the direction of 
overt group conflict. 


5. APATHY AND WITHDRAWAL 


The complex nature of modern society 
and the complexity of its problems, the 
many and conflicting group demands upon 
the individual, the remoteness of the data 
he needs for meaningful decision-making 
and group participation from his everyday 
life, and the remoteness of his actions from 
the final group outcome all lead in one di- 
rection. This direction is withdrawing from 
the psychological field, or, as Robert Frost 
puts it, “Me for the hills where I don’t have 
to choose.” Apathy toward public affairs is 
characteristic of people in the large demo- 
cratic states. In the Western democracies, 
only a small fraction of the people belong 
to political parties in the sense of participa- 
tion in their activities. And the same lack 
of involvement of the many is found in 
almost all voluntary organizations and 
groups. This clears the way, then, for the 
motivated few to exercise a heavy influence 
upon the trend of affairs. The motivated 
few include both individual leaders of all 
groups and the heavily involved interest or 
ideological factions. These factions, more- 
over, are more frequently pushing some 
special interest of their own or some ideo- 
logical position not necessarily in the public 
interest. There are groups from time to 
time which are motivated for a cause much 
broader than the segment of society they 
represent. But too often democratic func- 
tioning means that many special interests 
push their own causes, and the resulting 
compromises are deemed in the public in- 
terest. This outcome may be a far different 
public interest, however, than if the ma- 
jority of the citizens had been motivated 
to pursue their common interest. 
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6. COGNITIVE NEARSIGHTEDNESS 

In dealing with defense mechanisms we 
are dealing with emotional compulsions 
which drive people from a consideration of 
social realities; in dealing with apathy we 
are confronted with a lack of motivation 
to examine the facts. There is another fac- 
tor, however, which is more cognitive than 
motivational which comes between people 
and a realistic appraisal of their problems. 
It has to do with the law of least effort as 
it applies to cognitive processes. Human 
beings tend not to see beyond their noses. 
The immediate situation which confronts 
them is more important than related situa- 
tions which they may experience tomorrow 
or the next day. A case study means more 
than rows of statistics. A concrete demon- 
stration means more than the presentation 
of the scientific principles upon which the 
demonstration is based. The meaning of 
things is not examined very carefully with 
respect to their future or their past. This 
immediacy in living has many advantages, 
but it also may militate against a long-run 
intelligent course of conduct. Much of group 
and social policy has to have a larger frame 
of reference, both spatially and temporally. 
People will approve specific actions on a 
day-to-day basis and then be surprised at 
where the cumulation of these actions has 
taken them. If aggressive conflict and war 
are to be avoided, people need to consider 
the contribution which their daily actions 
make to this end result. 

The apparent irrationality of human be- 
havior may thus often result from a limited 
cognitive perspective rather than from a 
lack of logic. The standards people use in 
arriving at judgments are much more com- 
plete and differentiated in relation to de- 
cisions about their own personal affairs than 
they are about political and international 
issues. Hence their judgments in the former 
instance seem more sensible and more ra- 
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tional to the observer. Many people who 
react in terms of blanket discrimination to 
the symbols which represent other ethnic 
groups will behave fairly and considerately 
in interpersonal relations with members of 
these groups (9). The expression “some of 
my best friends are . . .” shows rationaliza- 
tion at its worst, but it also shows the double 
standard that people employ in personal, 
as against impersonal, relations. 

The reason for the more adequate stand- 
ards for judgments in the everyday affairs 
of the person is the continuing and detailed 
feedback from his reactions to this re- 
stricted environment. His perception and 
treatment of the men in his own work 
group immediately produce additional in- 
formation, which becomes part of his cogni- 
tive structure. This flow of sensory feedback 
is not available to the individual with re- 
spect to the larger issues involving his na- 
tion. Hence his standards for making judg- 
ments about international matters or even 
national issues may be too vague and too 
fragmentary for decisions of discrimination 
and wisdom. Those who would remedy the 
matter by educational and informational ef- 
forts are on sound ground. The great weak- 
ness in this approach through information, 
however, is the failure to make such infor- 
mation functional to the average man in his 
daily mode of operating. Somehow the in- 
formation must be a feedback in response 
to his own behavior rather than an educa- 
tional program as such. Otherwise there is 
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no correlation between the flow of informa- | 
tion and the cognitive structures created in | 


the minds of men (7). 


II. The Role of Leaders 
and Factions 


These factors, then, account for the in- 
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because their emotions got in the way of 
intelligent behavior or because they with- 
drew from the field or because they took 
actions without considering the conse- 
quences. But most of these factors, while 
they describe the general conditions which 
make war possible, do not account for the 
dynamics of any specific conflict. Two other 
elements must be considered in the process: 
the role of leaders and the role of factions 
or leadership groups. Leaders may have the 
same defensive motivations as followers and, 
because of their leadership position, may 
move their countries to war or to the brink 
of war. Some of the Nazi leaders could be 
so characterized. But though in certain pe- 
riods of history fanatical leaders of social 
movements may have deep needs for ag- 
gression, leaders in general show a more 
realistic motivation, a more rational and in- 
telligent basis for their actions. They are 
motivated to stay in power and to maintain 
all the perquisites of their office; they may 
aspire to even higher positions in the leader- 
ship structure; and they may enjoy the 
challenge of their position. In general, then, 
they are not likely to indulge impulses which 
could make for self-destruction. They tend 
to weigh their decisions with respect to con- 
sequences. Nevertheless, such realistic ap- 
praisal is no guaranty of the peaceful out- 
come of the actions of leaders. 

The problems of conflicting groups in his 
own country may be beyond the powers of 
resolution of the leader. He has no prospect 
of rising in the power structure or of hold- 
ing his position in it by a genuine solution 
of such conflicts. Hence his own selfish in- 
terest may dictate a course which rallies 
the nation by capitalizing upon any con- 
ceivable threat to the nation from without. 
Orwell describes the technique of localized 
conflicts which keep totalitarian govern- 
ments in power (13). 

Moreover, leaders may appeal to the de- 
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fensive behavior of potential followers in 
any situation where there is complexity, un- 
certainty, and confusion. The opposition 
party is the party of treason. It is a tech- 
nique which will lose no votes and may gain 
some. In addition, leaders must show their 
basic membership character as representa- 
tive of the nation, not only to appeal to 
more people but because, as leaders of the 
political state, people feel it is appropriate 
for their leaders to be patriots first and 
mediators of democratic competition be- 
tween subgroups second. The common bond 
between all people in the national state is 
their identification with national symbols, 
with national interest, with national history. 
The leader of a nation can work for the 
specific realities behind these global emo- 
tional symbols, but in times of crisis it is 
easy to fall back upon the symbols them- 
selves in their capacity to arouse defensive 
needs. 

By “faction” or “leadership group” is 
meant the heavily involved minority, well 
organized to represent some interest or some 
ideological position. Such a faction is a 
leadership group in the sense that it exerts 
or may exert a great deal of influence upon 
national policy. Again its members may be 
motivated by defense mechanisms, but they 
can also be working rationally for their own 
narrow self-interest. The imperialistic ambi- 
tions of the oil interests are a case in point. 
Though we admit that conflicts between 
nations may arise out of such economic 
strivings, we deny that this type of rational 
self-interest is common enough to all mem- 
bers of one nation in competition with an- 
other to explain wars adequately on the basis 
of a rational model. 

Another type of factional interest is com- 
monly noted in groups which do not press 
for war but seek to expand their own roles. 
The branches of the military service push 
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for the expansion of their own services and 
together press for the expansion of the mil- 
itary as against the civilian budget. And 
armament firms may have similar motivation 
to increase expenditures for their products. 
The military, however, is often interested 
more in the maintenance and growth of its 
own plant than in risking it in war. The 
German generals were enthusiastic about 
the support of the Hitler regime in devel- 
oping the military might of Germany but 
were reluctant to take unnecessary chances 
with it. Thus, while some factional interests 
do not want violent struggle, they develop 
the machinery for making its occurrence 
highly probable. 

Factions are of importance in national 
decisions not so much because they write 
their own ticket with respect to pushing 
their own narrow group interest as because 
the influence they exert may be dispropor- 
tionate to their numbers. Any organized 
minority pressing for limited but clear ob- 
jectives is a factor to be reckoned with in 
practical politics at almost all stages of the 
political process, from the initial stages of 
a leader’s career to his major decisions when 
in office. The faction is alwavs active and 
alert about its program; the masses become 
alert during crises when the choice of deci- 
sions has already been hopelessly narrowed. 
The doctrine of pluralism sees safety in the 
competition of many factions, so that labor 
unions, business groups, and farm organiza- 
tions find some compromise that is within 
the public interest. But interest groups push- 
ing for the expansion of the military or for 
the protection of oil interests in the Middle 
East have no counterpart in factions urging 
a program of peaceful solution. Though 
everyone has a stake in peace, such broad 
interests have no organization to counter 
the organized factions urging specific objec- 
tives which add up to a pattern of war. 
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III. Types of Conflict Outcomes: 
Compromise versus Solution 


We have discussed the motivational forces 
and the cognitive processes which predis- 
pose toward aggressive outcomes of group 
conflict. In general, we assume that psycho- 
logical processes which reflect the opposite 
dimension of these forces will make for 
non-violent solutions of group conflict. It is 
also necessary to consider the nature of 
types of conflict outcomes other than ag- 
gressive struggle, in relation to these posi- 


tive and negative factors. Four types of con- | 





flict outcome should be distinguished, only | 


one of which can properly be termed con- 
flict solution or resolution (6). The first type 
is the stalemate of aggressive conflict in 
which there is no victory for either side but 
only a cessation due to exhaustion, with the 
prospect of renewed struggle over time. The 
second type is conquest and dominance, the 
direct result of successful aggressive strug- 
gle. This can give the temporary peace in- 
dicated by the Russian general who killed 
off the insurgents in Warsaw and then wired 
the czar, “Peace reigns in Warsaw.” But 
this outcome was not then, and is not now, 
a solution of the conflict between Russia 
and Poland. Conflict solution requires an 
integration of the needs of both sides to the 
dispute so that they find a common path 
or a common goal without sacrificing their 
basic ethical principles. A common goal rep- 
resents a shared objective of the majority 
members of both groups. A common path 
means that it sometimes is possible to find 
a course of action which will satisfy differ- 
ing objectives. In some communities in the 
United States, white parents may object to 
integration of Negroes in the school, not 
because they are worried about social status 
implications, but because they are afraid of 
exposing their children to disease and to 
violence. An integrated pattern of schooling 
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can be worked out which will meet these 
objections and still meet the needs of the 
Negroes for genuine integration. Often 
group conflict results from a failure to 
analyze carefully the real needs of both 
groups in the situation. 

Between the domination outcome and the 
genuine solution of the group struggle 
stands a more ambiguous type of outcome— 
that of compromise. “Compromise” is used 
here in the true meaning of the term, name- 
ly, that the ethical principles of the con- 
testants are compromised by the final modus 
operandi which is agreed upon. This is by 
far the most common type of outcome for 
both intranational and international conflict. 
It does not represent a true solution be- 
cause the seeds of aggressive struggle still 
remain and the struggle is either continued 
at another time or displaced and appears 
in other group struggles. Negotiation from 
strength and appeasement are the two poles 
of the compromise technique. The test of 
whether or not the conflict has been com- 
promised is to be found in the yielding by 
the conflicting parties of some essential 
principle of the social ethics of their group 
values. 

Compromise rather than genuine solution, 
it must be admitted, is the common tech- 
nique for adjusting group disputes in most 
of the civilized societies we know. It is 
especially effective within a nation where 
there is little possibility for recourse to open 
conflict. It is both a product and a cause 
of the crisscrossing of the interests of people 
in many subgroups within the national 
structure. Northern liberals may not become 
militant about the integration of Negroes in 
the American South because they are mem- 
bers of the Democratic party and so feel 
that they have to compromise with southern 
Democrats. The many points of commonali- 
ty of interest between members of groups 
make these groups less militant about a 


single set of goals. The adjustment of group 
differences on the basis of these points of 
commonality can be integration or genuine 
conflict solution. But frequently it represents 
a compromise of the ethical principles of 
one or both groups. 

Leaders can make a horse trade with 
leaders of a rival group both because they 
share some common points of interest with 
them as against their followers and because 
some faction within their own group could 
not be mobilized for a stand against the 
rival group. This faction may have too much 
in common with the particular rival group 
to back their leaders on the issues in ques- 
tion. Groups lack sufficient unity and homo- 
geneity relative to the social context in 
which they operate to fight consistently for 
their values. The sharp schisms which might 
divide a nation into warring camps of social 
class against social class, one religion against 
another, and one geographical section 
against the other, are prevented because 
these lines of division cut across one an- 
other, as S. Rokkan has pointed out (14). The 
price that is paid, however, is to be found 
in unresolved problems, in apathy and with- 
drawal from realistic social participation 
and resulting international strife. The com- 
promise technique within the nation often 
contributes to the militant action between 
nations. 


IV. The Role of Consistent Reactive 
Participation in Group Decision by 
Group Members in Functional and 
Political Groups 


The genuine solution of group conflict 
both within the nation and between nations 
is facilitated by any conditions which mini- 
mize the role of the six causal factors pre- 
viously described, as they operate both 
among leaders, factions, and followers. We 
shall concern ourselves, however, with only 
one major type of condition which has to 
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do with the expression of positive forces, 
ie., the counterpart of the factors making 
for hostile group action. This condition is 
the consistent participation of the many 
members in group processes and group de- 
cisions in their functional and_ political 
groups. Moreover, this condition of con- 
sistent participation refers to a reactive 
rather than to a passive role—to a qualita- 
tive more than a quantitative criterion. 
Membership behavior falls into four general 
types. 


I, TOKEN AND MINIMAL PARTICIPATION 


People may go through the minimal mo- 
tions required of them as members of a 
group or as citizens. They may sometimes 
vote on election day, but they vote for a 
familiar name rather than for the merits of 
the candidate or for his principles and pro- 
gram. This is an expression of the apathy 
previously noted. It may be a psychological 
withdrawal based upon conflicted indecision 
—the inability to take a stand because of 
group pressures. Or it may be a truer form 
of anomie, in which the individual has been 
unable to form any real attachment to 
groups or subgroups. Token participation 
may also signify lack of involvement for 
the group in question but heavy involve- 
ment in other groups. Research findings, 
however, indicate that this is not the rule, 
for there is a good correlation between lev- 
els of activity by the same people in various 


groups (3). 


2. ROUTINE COMPLIANT PARTICIPATION 

Routine compliant participation is prob- 
ably the most common form of group par- 
ticipation. People respond to the cues and 
suggestions from formal and informal lead- 
ers in routine fashion and show a very lim- 
ited conception of their role. This is the 
pattern previously described as institutional 
conformity based upon our long training in 
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accepting the rules of the game and the 
routine obedience to any form of legitimate 
authority. In any given group, however, 
routine compliance may represent the low 
involvement of the individual whose _pri- 
mary attachments are to other groups where 
he is anything but a compliant member. 


3. SPORADIC EMOTIONAL PARTICIPATION 


People will show intense emotional ac- 
tivity at certain times and for certain forms 
of group objectives. There may be a critical 
decision, as when a strike vote comes up in 
a union. Or the group may be functioning 
so poorly that an emergency situation is 
created. Or there may be certain types of 
group activity involving its emotional sym- 
bols which appeal to a certain type of fol- 
lower. All these cases may provide oppor- 
tunities for emotional expression by group 
members. Such expression may be based on 
defensive identification with the group or 
on the projection of repressed hostility or 
on need for excitement in an otherwise drab 
existence or on a belated recognition of 
problems and a symbolic dealing with them 
through intense emotional activity. 


4. CONSISTENT REACTIVE PARTICIPATION 


Consistent reactive participation refers to 
involvement both over time and over a 
range of organizational programs. It means, 
too, that the individual is involved in the 
type of interaction in which he both receives 
and sends norms. In a political party or 
labor union, it refers to the small core of 
active workers who not only take responsi- 
bility for the organizational activities but 
mold party practice and policy by their sug- 
gestions and their active interpretation of 
the directions they receive. 

A research program, then, might be di- 
rected at three major questions concerning 
consistent reactive group participation: (1) 
What patterns of personality and attitudinal 
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and social structure variables maximize con- 
sistent reactive participation in functional 
and political groups? (2) What are the prior 
conditions for the creation and development 
of these factors which make for this type 
of group participation? (3) Under what 
conditions will this type of group participa- 
tion lead to a reduction of aggressive group 
conflict and war? 

We have already suggested some tentative 
answers to the first question but will proceed 
to make them more explicit. Answers to 
the second and third questions will not be 
attempted in this paper, but some of the 
assumptions basic to the third question will 
be considered. 


V. The Determinants of Consistent 
Reactive Participation by 
Group Members 


I, PERSONALITY VARIABLES 


The personality pattern most productive 
of consistent reactive participation consists 
of ego-strength, self-understanding, empath- 
ic understanding, and social extroversion. 
People low in this constellation will more 
frequently show apathy, compliance, or 
sporadic participation. These three com- 
ponents are correlated, but the correlation 
is moderate rather than high. This pattern 
would constitute the democratic personality, 
in contrast to the authoritarian personality 
described by the California investigators 
(11). 

A. Ego strength.This concept describes 
the resourceful, secure person whose self- 
image tends toward consistency and ac- 
curacy with respect to its social effects, who 
possesses confidence and tenacity, and who 
has developed the executive functions of 
the ego (skills for implementing his ob- 
jectives). 

B. Self-understanding—The person high 
in ego strength is not torn by intense in- 
ternal conflict, but he still may not be high 


in self-understanding. Self-insight refers to 
the understanding of one’s own motivations. 

C. Empathic understanding and the abil- 
ity to deal with others——Empathy does not 
mean sympathy with the plight of others 
but an understanding of their behavior 
through an imaginative living-through of 
something of the same processes. It is basic 
to co-operative working with others, in that 
it is the primary mechanism for achieving 
a shared understanding of experience. 

D. Social extroversion—The person who 
stands high in social extroversion is gregar- 
ious and outgoing and finds the process of 
doing things with others rewarding. Tan- 
nenbaum and Kahn, in their study of the 
participation patterns of union members, 
found that the active member has greater 
social drive but not greater need for social 
mobility (15). He has a high level of en- 


ergy expenditure, which is socially directed. 


2. VALUE SYSTEMS 


The personality variables described above 
relate to contentless mechanisms of the per- 
son. They may predispose toward values of 
a given type, but they are not themselves 
identical with value systems. Value systems 
refer to affective organizations of beliefs 
which people hold about classes of objects 
or symbols. 

A. Internalization of democratic and hu- 
manistic values.-Though the followers of 
ethical codes which assert the dignity of 
the human being have not always imple- 
mented these values in democratic practice, 
it is nonetheless true that such a philosophy 
provides the central reinforcement for our 
concept of consistent reactive participation. 
Perhaps in the past the emphasis has been 
too much on the protection of the person 
from infringement of his rights and too little 
upon his responsibility to assume an active 
role. The internalization we refer to would, 
however, include both the negative and the 
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positive aspects of democratic functioning. 
Internalization of values can occur at two 
levels. The child incorporates the values 
that his parents hold through an identifica- 
tion with them resulting from both the need 
of their love and the fear of its loss. In- 
ternalization of values at the adult level is 
more difficult to achieve, but it can result 
from identification with a leader or from 
thorough involvement in some process to 
which such values are the necessary means. 

B. Internalization of specific group goals 
of a positive social character.—From the mo- 
tivational point of view, the taking-over by 
the individual of the goals of the group 
gives the dedication which makes for will- 
ingness to sacrifice for a cause. From a so- 
cial point of view, it makes for clarity of 
the position of the group and so enables 
others to accept or attempt to modify this 
position. 


3. BELIEF SYSTEMS 


Reference is made here not to evaluations 
heavily loaded with affect but to cognitive 
functioning. 

A. Realistic conception of institutional 
functioning as against belief in institutional 
fictions.—The realistic point of view would 
reject two current forms of the superorganic 
notion which have replaced the old belief 
in the divine character of the state. One is 
the mystical view of group action and of- 
ficial decisions as the immutable working of 
impersonal forces which are beyond the con- 
trol of human beings. The other is the con- 
ception that the authorities, officials, and 
leaders have full and complete responsibility 
for public decisions and policies without the 
intervention or involvement of the people 
who make up the institution—“the little- 
people complex” often attributed to the 
German people. A people who see the in- 
stitutional structure of which they are a part 
as existing independently of themselves and 
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of having a life all its own are, in effect, 
surrendering their role in the decision-mak- 
ing process and are easily led into any form 
of institutional aggressiveness and struggle. 

B. Belief in efficacy of individual action.— 
This is closely related to a realistic concept 
of institutional functioning but is more spe- 
cifically oriented to behavior. It can be con- 
sidered the action orientation accompanying 
the belief system about the nature of in- 
stitutions. 


4. SOCIAL STRUCTURE VARIABLES 


A. Source of power and locus of control 
in organizations.—Where power is vested in 
the membership of the organization, leaders 
have to validate themselves and their poli- 
cies by votes of confidence from their fol- 
lowers. They can be turned out of office at 
the next election, as in political and labor 
organizations. In business and administrative 
structures, power is often vested in the top 
hierarchical group. The group may be the 
board of directors, who delegate the control 
function to some top executive. This second 
type of role structure makes for minimal 
participation on the part of the vast majority 
of members because there is nothing about 
which they have the power to make deci- 
sions. Business management often does not 
understand why its employees who have 
been treated well will prefer a trade union 
to the company union. The greater possi- 
bility for making decisions about their own 
welfare is, of course, a weighty consideration 
for the employees. The institutional location 
of power and control in an organization thus 
sets the limits for membership participation. 
In the hierarchical organization there will 
tend to be apathy about policies and de- 
fensive identification with its symbols. 

B. Access to positions of power and priv- 
ilege.—Though an organization may be hi- 
erarchical on the dimension of power, there 
still may be possibilities for upward mo- 
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bility. Thus in a government administrative 
structure people may attain no decision- 
making status until they have reached a cer- 
tain level in the hierarchy, but upward 
movement in the structure is possible. This 
openness of power positions counteracts the 
apathy of the hierarchical organization. The 
upwardly mobile keep informed and in- 
volved on matters of policy. How much mo- 
bility is necessary to preserve the belief that 
the able and loyal person will be rewarded 
by promotion depends upon many other fac- 
tors, but often a small amount of real mo- 
bility will create a feeling of great openness 
of opportunity. On the other hand, where 
there is both a power monopoly in the 
structure and no upward mobility, the apa- 
thy of the members may turn into active 
estrangement and hostility (5). 

C. Correlation between power, prestige, 
privilege, and skill gradients—The role 
structure of organizations minimizes partic- 
ipation where there is a hierarchy of power 
which is correlated closely with privilege, 
prestige, and skill. In other words, if the 
people at the top of the hierarchy not only 
have the power but, in addition, have the 
interesting jobs and perquisites of office, 
there is little chance of involving people at 
the lower levels in the goals of the organiza- 
tion. Hence there is some advantage in some 
degree of separation of power, privilege, and 
skill gradients. The prestige gradient will 
not automatically follow the power gradient 
if there is such separation. 

D. Institutional use of both common and 
differential roles.—If the organization puts 
all members into common roles almost ex- 
clusively, there is little utilization of dif- 
ferential talents of members and hence little 
personal reward for the exercise of their 
abilities. On the other hand, if there is no 
core of common roles, the internalization of 
group goals will decrease. 

E. Character of multiple group member- 


ships.—Individuals can belong to a number 
of groups and still participate consistently 
if the groups have the same general pur- 
poses and values, e.g., trade union, labor 
youth, labor party, socialist league. If multi- 
ple group memberships include groups of 
conflicting and competing objectives, then 
we get apathy, whereas similar groups can 
have a reinforcing effect upon consistent 
participation. Enough of an overlap of the 
same key personnel is required to reinforce 
and reward participation. 


VI. Assumptions about the Relations 
of Participation to Group Conflict 

Consistent reactive participation has the 
following tendencies toward the solution of 
group conflict: 

1. The power drives of leaders are 
checked. Absolute power corrupts absolute- 
ly and has dangerous potentialities for ag- 
gressive group action. Absolute power and 
reactive membership participation are op- 
posed forces. 

2. Leaders cannot take their people so 
readily into violent group struggle through 
the pressure of some special faction which 
sees profit in struggle or whose defensiveness 
is fed by conflict. 

3. The instrumentality for constructive 
solutions for conflicts between groups can- 
not, as a rule, rise above the level of the 
instrumental functioning of the groups 
themselves. If a group normally operates 
through the blind compliance of the ma- 
jority, the apathy of many and the emotional 
release of a minority, and the power motives 
of its leaders, it is not likely that its differ- 
ences with other groups will be based upon 
the positive social values of the many. Water 
does not rise above its level. 

4. The very nature of the basic objectives 
of the group are dependent upon the con- 
sistent reactive participation of the many. 
Group goals have taken on a positive social 
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and ethical character with the growth of 
democracy. The divinity of kings, the ex- 
ploitive police state, the authoritarian 
church, are not the products of an alert and 
widespread participation in group decisions. 

5. The involvement of the many in reach- 
ing a solution of group differences makes 
possible a broader basis for finding common 
values and common paths. The people of 
two competing nations have more communi- 
ty of interest than have the active protago- 
nists of conflict on either side. 
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The meanings of non-violence: a typology (revised’) 


GENE SHARP 


Institute for Social Research, Oslo, Norway 


Despite the growing awareness of “non- 
violence,”? there is widespread confusion 
about what “non-violence” is. This confu- 
sion extends to such related terms as “paci- 
fism,” “non-violent resistance,” and “passive 
resistance.” Two factors which have con- 


1 The first version of this typology was a chap- 
ter of the writer's M.A. thesis in sociology, “Non- 
Violence: A Sociological Study” (Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1951). A slightly popularized revision 
appeared in Mankind (Hyderabad), December, 
1956, under the title “A Typology of Non-Vio- 
lence.” A pamphlet reprint of this under the title 
The Meaning of Non-Violence (Introduction by 
Dr. Rammanohar Lohia) was issued in 1957 by 
Housemans Bookshop, London. The present re- 
vision was begun in February, 1957, while the 
writer was at the Institute of Philosophy and the 
History of Ideas of the University of Oslo, under 
its political ethics program (financed by the Nor- 
wegian Research Council for Science and the 
Humanities). The major work on this revision 
has been done at the Institute for Social Research, 
Oslo. The writer has made several major changes 
and additions, included documentation, and com- 
pletely rewritten the paper. 

In order to clarify and document the necessar- 
ily brief descriptions of the types of “non-vio- 
lence,” the writer has included references and 
illustrative footnotes for readers desiring addi- 
tional information. This documentation is more 
extensive than usual, to compensate for the wide- 
spread lack of familiarity with these approaches. 

*“Non-violence” in this paper refers to the 
absence of physical violence against human 
beings. It is here used to cover the group of 
approaches and methods in which this is an out- 
standing characteristic. Fuller definitions of “non- 
violence” are offered in subsequent sections. 


tributed to this confusion are that the phe- 
nomena are relatively little known and that 
clarity of thought about them has often 
been handicapped by highly emotional atti- 
tudes among both proponents and oppo- 
nents of these approaches. 

At first glance, all that is “not violence” 
may seem to be of a single kind. A failure, 
however, to discern the very real differ- 
ences among the various types of “non-vio- 
lence” and to exercise more care in the use 
of terms may have a number of undesirable 
consequences. Two of these are that evalu- 
ation of the merits and demerits of these 
approaches will be seriously handicapped 
and that research in this area will face un- 
necessary difficulties. A typology of the phe- 
nomena, therefore, may serve a useful role. 
Hans Reichenbach has written: “Classifica- 
tion is the first step toward scientific inves- 
tigation.”* 


I. Distinctions Made by Devotees 
of “Non-Violence” 


Persons rejecting violence on grounds of 
principle have rarely analyzed the relation 
of their particular belief systems to those of 
others also rejecting violence. They have 
failed to do this largely because such anal- 
ysis has seemed to them irrelevant: their 
duty was to follow the imperatives of their 


3H. Reichenbach, The Rise of Scientific Phi- 
losophy (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1951), p. 83. 
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beliefs. However, some of them have recog- 
nized differences in motivation and behav- 
ior among those rejecting violence. 

For example, Guy F. Hershberger, a Men- 
nonite, distinguishes between “non-resist- 
ance” and “modern pacifism.” Non-resist- 
ance, he says, describes the faith and life of 
those “who cannot have any part in warfare 
because they believe the Bible forbids it, 
and who renounce all coercion, even non- 
violent coercion.” Pacifism, he says, is “a 
term which covers many types of opposition 
to war.”# 

Some Western pacifists> have seen Gan- 
dhi’s approach as sufficiently different from 
their own that they have felt it was not 
genuinely “pacifist.” Reginald Reynolds 
writes: “A reading of ‘official’ [British] paci- 
fist literature from—say—1920 onward would 
reveal some odd things which many paci- 
fists would prefer to forget. People ac- 
cepted as ‘leading pacifists’ were, as late as 
1930, writing abusive articles about Gandhi 
and defending British Rule in India. Such 
articles and letters could be found in The 
Friend (weekly unofficial paper of the Quak- 
ers), in Reconciliation (monthly organ of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation), and in 
No More War (the monthly organ of the 
[No More War] movement) .”6 

Western pacifists have sometimes distin- 
guished between the “religious” pacifists 
and the “non-religious” pacifists who base 
their pacifism on “humanitarian” or “philo- 


4G. F. Hershberger, “Biblical Non-Resistance 
and Modern Pacifism,” Mennonite Quarterly Re- 
view, XVII (July, 1943), 116; cited by Theodore 
Paullin, Introduction to Non-Violence (Phila- 
delphia: Pacifist Research Bureau, 1944), p. 5. 

5 “Pacifists” here refers to persons and groups 
refusing participation in war on ethical, moral, 
or religious grounds. A fuller definition is offered 
below. 

®R. Reynolds, “What Are Pacifists Doing?” 
Peace News (London), July 20, 1956, p. 5. 
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sophical” considerations. This distinction 
has also been made. by non-pacifists.? Paci- 
fists have also recognized differences among 
themselves in their response to military con- 
scription. There have been (1) the “abso- 
lutists,” who believe in civil disobedience to 
such laws and refuse co-operation with the 
administrative agencies for military con- 
scription even to obtain their personal ex- 
emption from military duty where the law 
allows for such exemption; (2) those who 
refuse entry into the armed forces (even as 
non-combatants) but are willing to co-op- 
erate with the conscription system to ob- 
tain their exemption from military duty and 
are willing to perform alternative civilian 
work where such alternative is allowed; and 
(3) those who refuse to bear arms but are 
willing to perform non-combatant (as med- 
ical) duties within the armed forces.’ 
Although Gandhi never wrote systematic 
treatises on “non-violence,” he did distin- 
guish between two or more types of “non- 
violence.”® After first calling his South Af- 
rican protest movements “passive resist- 
ance,” he discarded the term and adopted 
a new term, Satyagraha.1° “When in a 


7 For example, the United States conscription 
law provides for alternatives to military duty for 
those objecting to it because of religious belief 
and training but denies such alternatives to ob- 
jectors whose pacifism arises from a personal phi- 
losophy, humanitarianism, social, economic, or 
political views. 


8 Military conscription laws throughout the 
world vary concerning provisions for objectors. 
Many make no provisions for exemption from 
military duty or alternative civilian duty. Some 
include either or both provisions for objectors 
establishing their sincerity. Still others provide 
either or both provisions only for certain objec- 
tors, as “religious” ones. 


® As will be indicated below, the term “non- 
violence” is used in a much broader sense in this 
paper than it was by Gandhi. 


10 Satyagraha will be defined later. 
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meeting of Europeans I found that the term 
‘passive resistance’ was too narrowly con- 
strued, that it was supposed to be a weapon 
of the weak, that it could be characterized 
by hatred, and that it could finally mani- 
fest itself as violence, I had to demur to all 
these statements and explain the real nature 
of the Indian movement. It was clear that 
a new word must be coined by the Indians 
to designate their struggle.”!1 Gandhi also 
seems to have assumed an implicit distinc- 
tion between Western pacifism and Satya- 
graha, although explicit statements to this 
effect are difficult to find. Bharatan Kuma- 
rappa, in an introductory note to a small 
collection of Gandhi’s writings prepared for 
the World Pacifist Conference in India, De- 
cember, 1949-January, 1950, writes: “It is 
a far cry . . . from pacifism to Gandhiji’s 
idea of non-violence. While pacifism hopes 
to get rid of war, chiefly by refusing to fight 
and by carrying on propaganda against war, 
Gandhiji goes much deeper and sees that 
war cannot be avoided, so long as the seeds 
of it remain in man’s breast and grow and 
develop in his social, political and econom- 
ic life. Gandhiji’s cure is, therefore, very 
radical and far-reaching. It demands noth- 
ing less than rooting out violence from one- 
self and from one’s environment.”!2 


II. More Systematic Distinctions 


Political scientist Dr. Mulford Sibley has 
distinguished three types of “non-violence”: 
Hindu pacifism (Satyagraha), Christian 
pacifism, and revolutionary secular paci- 


11 Mohandas K. Gandhi, An Autobiography 
or the Story of My Experiments with Truth 
(Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House, 
1956), p. 818. 


12 B. Kumarappa, “Editor’s Note,” in Gandhi, 
For Pacifists (Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing 
House, 1949), pp. v—vi. 
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fism.13 This classification, however, did not 
purport to encompass the field of “non-vio- 
lence” and was limited to those modern 
types of pacifism containing political the- 
ory. Professor Leo Kuper, of the Sociology 
Department of Natal University, has dis- 
tinguished between non-violent resistance 
movements aiming to achieve their results 
by means of embarrassment and conversion 
of their opponents, respectively;!* but again 
this does not purport to be a full typology. 

Theodore Paullin!® comes close to devel- 
oping a typology of “non-violence,” al- 
though this was not his main intention. 
Paullin structured his discussion on the 
basis of six types resulting from a contin- 
uum, “at one end of which we place vio- 
lence coupled with hatred, and at the other, 
dependence only upon the application of 
positive love and good will. In the interme- 
diate positions we might place (1) violence 
without hatred, (2) non-violence practiced 
by necessity rather than because of princi- 
ple, (3) non-violent coercion, (4) Satya- 
graha and non-violent direct action, and 
(5) non-resistance.”16 The non-violence 
extremity of his continuum, “active good- 
will and reconciliation,” becomes the sixth 
type. Because Paullin’s main objective in 
the booklet was to consider the application 
of “non-violent means of achieving group 
purposes,”!7 his classification has suffered 
through lack of development and refine- 
ment. Some types of “non-violence” have 


13 Sibley, The Political Theories of Modern 
Pacifism: An Analysis and Criticism (Philadel- 
phia: Pacifist Research Bureau, 1944). 


14 See L. Kuper, Passive Resistance in South 
Africa (London: Jonathan Cape, 1956), pp. 75- 
94. 


15 Op. cit. 
16 [bid., p. 8. 
17 Ibid., p. 9. 
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not been included,!8 and some seem classi- 
fied incorrectly. Paullin has, however, 
made a genuine contribution toward devel- 


oping a typology. 


III. Generic Non-Violence 


The whole gamut of behavior and belief 
characterized by an abstention from physi- 
cal violence is hereafter described by the 
term “generic non-violence.” This is the 
sense in which the term “non-violence” has 
been used hitherto in this paper.?° “Generic 
non-violence” thus includes a wide variety 
of types of “non-violence”: all the examples 
briefly listed in the opening section of this 
paper and more. These vary widely on sev- 
eral points, such as whether “non-violence” 
is viewed as intrinsically good or simply as 
an effective method of action, the degree of 
passivity and activity, the presence or ab- 
sence of strategy, and whether the follow- 
ers of the approach are “otherworldly” or 
“this-worldly.” These phenomena have in 
common only the abstention from physical 
violence, either generally or in meeting par- 
ticular conflict situations or both. Not in- 
cluded in this broad classification are (1) 
hermits, (2) cases of cowardice (both in- 


18 For example, non-violent resistance with 
mixed motives of principle and expediency and 
groups rejecting international wars but not nec- 
essarily personal violence. 

19 For example, including William Lloyd Gar- 
rison’s approach under “Satyagraha and non- 
violent direct action.” 

20 “Generic non-violence” and “non-violence” 
for the purposes of this typology have thus a 
much broader meaning than that given to “non- 
violence” by Gandhi and certain other votaries 
of non-violence. Gandhi often referred to non- 
violence as being essentially the same as love. 
It was ahimsa, which involved non-injury in 
thought, word, and deed to all living things. It 
rejected ill-will and hatred as well as physical 
violence. For clarity, the new term “generic non- 
violence” will be used hereafter in this paper, 
now that the subject area has been introduced. 
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volving a de facto withdrawal, though for 
different reasons, from aspects of life in- 
volving physical violence rather than offer- 
ing a non-violent response in the situation), 
and (3) legislation, state decrees, etc. 
(backed by threat of physical violence, as 
imprisonment, execution, etc.). 


IV. Pacifism 


The term “pacifism” as here defined in- 
cludes the belief systems of those persons 
and groups who, as a minimum, refuse par- 
ticipation in all international or civil wars or 
violent revolutions and base this refusal on 
moral, ethical, or religious principle. Such 
persons and groups are here called “paci- 
ists.” “Pacifism” is thus a narrower term 
than “generic non-violence” and is an inter- 
mediary classification including several of 
the types of generic non-violence described 
below. These are indicated below after the 
typology. 


V. Non-Violent Resistance and 
Direct Action 


“Non-violent resistance and direct action” 
is another intermediary classification, being 
both narrower than “generic non-violence” 
and broader than the specific types. The 
methods of “non-violent resistance and di- 
rect action” fall on a continuum between 
personal exemplary behavior and _ verbal 
persuasion, at one end, and sabotage and 
physical violence, at the other. 

“Non-violent resistance and direct action” 
refers to those methods of resistance and di- 
rect action without physical violence in 
which the members of the non-violent group 
commit either (1) acts of omission—that is, 
they refuse to perform acts which they usu- 
ally perform and are expected by custom 
to perform or are required by law or regu- 
lation to perform—or (2) acts of commis- 
sion—that is, they insist on performing acts 
which they usually do not perform, are not 
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expected by custom to perform, or are for- 
bidden by law or regulation from perform- 
ing—or (3) both. These methods are “ex- 
tra-constitutional”; that is, they do not rely 
upon established procedures of the state 
(whether parliamentary or non-parliamen- 
tary) for achieving their objective. Act 1, 2, 
or 3 may be directed toward a change in, 
or abolition of, existing attitudes, values, 
social patterns, customs, or social structure, 
or a combination of these. This may take 
place whether these are the attitudes, etc., 
of the society as a whole or of only a sec- 
tion of it. Act 1, 2, or 3 may also be di- 
rected in defense of attitudes, values, so- 
cial patterns, customs, or social structure, or 
a combination of these, against attempts of 
the opponent to alter or to abolish them, 
whether by the introduction of particular or 
general innovations or both. 

In some cases of non-violent resistance 
and direct action the primary intent is to 
change attitudes and values as a prelimi- 
nary to changing policies. In other cases the 
primary intent is to change policies (or 
thwart attempts to change policies), wheth- 
er or not the opponents have first changed 
their attitudes and values. In other cases the 
intent may be to change attitudes and poli- 
cies simultaneously. Included in “non-vio- 
lent resistance and direct action” are those 
cases in which violence has been rejected 
because of (1) religious, ethical, or moral 
reasons; (2) considerations of expediency; 
and (3) mixed motivations of various types. 
Where the behavior of the non-violent 
group is primarily resistance—usually acts 
of omission—it can be described simply as 
“non-violent resistance.” Where the behav- 
ior of the non-violent group is primarily in- 
tervention—usually acts of commission—it 
can be described as “non-violent direct ac- 
tion.”*! The types of generic non-violence 
which are included in the category “non- 


45 
violent resistance and direct action”2? are 


indicated below following the typology. 


VI. The Types of Generic 
Non-Violence 

In developing this typology, the writer 
has sought to observe the “natural” group- 
ings or types as they seem to exist rather 
than pre-selecting certain criteria and then 
seeking to fit the phenomena into the pre- 
determined categories. After a classification 
of the types had been made, the writer 
sought to examine what were the intrinsic 
characteristics possessed by the respective 
types which distinguished them from the 
others. The criteria which emerged include 
such factors as whether the motivation for 
non-violence is expediency, principle, or 
mixed; whether the non-violent group’s be- 
lief system is “otherworldly” or “this-world- 
lv”; whether or not the non-violent group 
has a program of social change; what is the 
non-violent group's attitude toward the op- 
ponents; whether all or only certain physical 
violence is rejected; whether the non-vio- 
lent group is concerned with its own integ- 


1 “Non-violent direct action” is discussed as a 
type of generic non-violence below in the typol- 
ogy. 

22 This classification is similar to Hiller’s cate- 
gory—the “generic strike”: “This [the generic 
strike] includes the labor strike, the social boy- 
cott, political non-co-operation, demonstrations 
against official acts, and other similar group con- 
flicts. These various forms of non-participation, 
although differing in the occasions from which 
they arise and the ends which they seek, are es- 
sentially similar in their methods of coercion and 
collective control” (E. T. Hiller, The Strike: A 
Study in Collective Action (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1928], p. 4). “Non-participa- 
tion which is designed to interfere with official 
acts most frequently takes the form of a refusal 
to share in the prescribed institutional activities 
or to participate in political affairs. Occasionally 
it may involve a suspension of labor” (ibid., p. 
234). 
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rity; and others. Following the description 
of the types of generic non-violence, Chart 
1 lists the main criteria which emerged. 

The nine types of generic non-violence 
described below are non-resistance, active 
reconciliation, moral resistance, selective 
non-violence, passive resistance, peaceful 
resistance, non-violent direct action, Satya- 
graha, and non-violent revolution.?? These 
are listed roughly in the order of increasing 
activity.24 There is no strict separation be- 
tween some of these types, and particular 
cases may not seem to fit exactly into any 
one of them. This classification should be 
viewed simply as a tool to facilitate under- 

*3 There is no type labeled “conscientious ob- 
jection” or “war resistance,” because such objec- 
tion or resistance is a specific application of sev- 
eral of the types of generic non-violence included 
here. 

In this revision the writer has tried to offer 
terminology and definitions which, if adopted, 
might reduce future confusion in the literature. 
This has involved making refinements in the 
existing teminology while seeking to use such 
terms in ways harmonious with present general 
usage—hence the broader intermediary classes of 
“pacifism” and “non-violent resistance and direct 
action”; hence also the use of the terms “non- 
resistance,” “passive resistance,” “Satyagraha,” 
and “non-violent revolution” in ways having clear 
precedents (although the writer is aware that 
the first two have also been widely used with 
varying connotations). It has seemed necessary 
to coin new terms, such as “generic non-vio- 
lence” and “selective non-violence” and to give 
more specific meanings to “moral resistance” and 
“peaceful resistance.” The writer does not regard 
this terminology as perfect but, in the absence 
of an alternative, suggests its adoption. The final 
solution to the terminological problem may lie 
in creating entirely new terms, such as Gandhi 
did with Satyagraha; the difficulties in gaining 
their general acceptance, however, might be 
greater than the acceptance of terms and defini- 
tions offered in this paper. 

24 This order is inevitably somewhat arbitrary; 
the most active expression of one type may ex- 
ceed in activity the most passive expression of 
the type(s) listed after it. 
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standing and study of the phenomena, a 
tool which is neither perfect nor final but 
may nevertheless be useful. 


NON-RESISTANCE 


The non-resistant rejects on principle all 
physical violence, whether on an individual, 
state, or international level. There are vari- 
ous Christian sects of this type, such as the 
Mennonites and the Amish.*® They refuse 


25 With very few exceptions, the early Chris- 
tians refused all military service and subservience 
to the Roman emperor. The crucial change began 
under the reign of Constantine, who was con- 
verted to Christianity in a.v. 312 and declared it 
to be the state religion in a.v, 324 (G. H. Heer- 
ing, The Fall of Christianity [New York: Fellow- 
ship Publications, 1943], p. 33). After the main 
Christian groups began to turn toward the state 
for support and no longer refused participation 
in war, small heretical groups perpetuated the 
pacifist interpretation of Christianity. They were 
cruelly persecuted. Some of their names have 
been lost. In the Middle Ages and later there 
were many sects which sought a return to what 
they believed to be the basic gospel. Among these 
were the Albigenses or Cathari; “Christ’s Poor”; 
the Waldenses, or “The Poor Men of Lyons”; 
the “Humilates”; the Bohemian Brethren, of the 
Church of the Unitas Fratrum; the revived Unitas 
Fratrum, or the Moravian Church; the Schwenk- 
felders; the German Baptists or Dunkers; the 
Obbenites; the Mennonites; the Collegiants 
(which represented a movement for a creedless 
spiritual worship within the existing denomina- 
tions); the Simonians; the Socinians; the Brown- 
ists. Some of these were Anabaptist sects. There 
were others. 

Hershberger wrote: “Alongside of the medi- 
eval church there were certain small, intimate 
groups of Christians who refused to accept a 
compromise with the social order. They stood 
aloof and maintained that indifference or hos- 
tility to the world which characterized the primi- 
tive church. These groups are known as the sects. 
They generally refused to use the law, to take 
the oath, to exercise domination over others, or 
to participate in war. Their’s was not an ascetic 
emphasis on heroic and vicarious achievement. 
It was not an opposition, in most cases, to the 
sense life or the average life of humanity, but 
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participation in war and also in the state 
by holding government office, voting, or 
having recourse to the courts. They pay 
their taxes, however, and do what the state 
demands, so long as it is not inconsistent 
with what they consider to be their duty to 
God. They refuse to resist evil situations 
even by non-violent techniques and in times 
of oppression simply hold to their beliefs 
and follow them—ignoring the evil as much 
as possible and suffering their lot as part of 
their duty. The non-resistants are concerned 
with being true to their beliefs and main- 
taining their own integrity rather than with 
attempts at social reconstruction, many even 
opposing attempts to create a good society 
here on earth. A common belief of non-re- 
sistants is that it is not possible for the 
world as a whole to become free from sin, 
and therefore the Christian should withdraw 
from evil. To the degree that they have in- 
fluence on the society as a whole, it results 
from their acts of good will (such as relief 
work), their exhortations, and their example. 


ACTIVE RECONCILIATION 

The non-violence of the group favoring 
the use of active good will and reconcilia- 
simply an opposition to the social institutions of 
the world. 

“The sects generally emphasized lay religion, 
personal ethical achievement, religious equality, 
brotherly love, indifference to the state and the 
ruling classes, dislike of the law and oath, and 
the ideal of poverty and frugality, direct personal 
religious relationship, appeal to the primitive 
church, criticism of the theologians. They always 
demanded a high standard of moral perform- 
ance. This made for small groups, of course, but 
what they lost in the spirit of universalism, they 
made up for in intensity of life. This tradition 
of the sects was carried down from the Montan- 
ists and Dontanists through the Waldensians to 
the followers of Wycliff and Huss to the Ana- 
baptists” (Guy F. Hershberger, “Quaker Pacifism 
and the Provincial Government of Pennsylvania, 
1682-1756” [unpublished Ph.D. thesis, State 
University of Iowa, 1935]). 
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tion is based upon principle. It refers not 
only to outward actions but to personal rec- 
onciliation and improvement of one’s own 
life before attempting to change others. 
“Its proponents seek to accomplish a posi- 
tive alteration in the attitude and policy of 
the group or person responsible for some 
undesirable situation; but they never use 
coercion—even non-violent coercion. Rather 
they seek to convince their opponent . . . 
they place their emphasis on the positive 
action of goodwill which they will use rather 
than upon a catalogue of violent actions 
which they will not use.”? A large part of 
the basis of this approach is the importance 
placed on the worth of every individual and 
the belief that he can change. Direct action 
and strategy are not involved. Tolstoy and 
many of his followers and much of the 
present Society of Friends (Quakers) are 
of this type of generic non-violence. So also 
are many other individual pacifists. 

Tolstoy rejected the use of violence under 
all circumstances and also private property 
and association with institutions which 
practice coercion over men. Tolstoy de- 
pended upon the power of example and 
good will to influence men. He sought a 
regeneration in this world of society as a 
whole through the practice of love in all 
one’s relationships, simple living, self-serv- 
ice, and the persuasion of others to follow 
this way of life.?7 

26 Paullin, op. cit., p. 43. 


27 See Leo Tolstoy, The Kingdom of God Is 
within You (Boston: L. C. Page, 1951), and 
What Then Must We Do? (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). 

Tolstoy said: “.. . it is this acknowledgement 
of the law of love as the supreme law of human 
life, and this clearly expressed guidance for con- 
duct resulting from the Christian teaching of 
love, embracing enemies and those who hate, 
offend, and curse us, that constitutes the peculi- 
arity of Christ’s teaching, and by giving to the 
doctrine of love, and to the guidance flowing 
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George Fox and the early Quakers rec- 
ognized religious experience as the final 
authority in religion in place of the Scrip- 
tures, which were the authority of the non- 
resistant sects and other Protestants. The 
Friends believe that the life of every per- 
son, however degraded, has worth and is 
guided by an Inner Light (sometimes called 
“the spirit of Christ”). This rules out any 
right to constrain men by means of vio- 
lence.?® Also involved is the conviction that 
men should live the kind of life which re- 
moves the occasion for wars and builds a 
world of peace.*® Friends in general have 
not completely rejected the use of force by 


therefrom, an exact and definite meaning, in- 
evitably involves a complete change of the es- 
tablished organization of life, not only in Chris- 
tendom, but among all the nations of the earth” 
(Leo Tolstoy, “The Law of Force and the Law 
of Love,” Fortnightly Review, p. 474). 

“The time will come—it is already coming— 
when the Christian principles of equality and 
fraternity, community of property, non-resist- 
ance of evil by force, will appear just as natural 
and simple as the principles of family or social 
life seem to us now” (Tolstoy, The Kingdom 
of God Is within You [London: William Heine- 
mann, 1894], p. 160). 

“The Christian will not dispute with any one, 
nor attack any one, nor use violence against any 
one. On the contrary, he will bear violence with- 
out opposing it. But by this very attitude to vio- 
lence, he will not only himself be free, but will 
free the whole world from all external power” 


(ibid., pp. 306 f.). 


28“The conviction that the spirit of Christ 
dwells in the souls of all men is the source of 
our refusal to take part in war, and of our Oppo- 
sition to slavery and oppression in every form. 
We believe that the primary Christian duty in 
relation to others is to appeal to that of God in 
them; and, therefore, any method of oppression 
or violence that renders such an appeal impos- 
sible must be set on one side” (The Book of 
Discipline, Part 1, “Christian Life, Faith, and 
Thought” [London yearly meeting, 1920]; quoted 
by Sidney Lucas, The Quaker Message [Walling- 
ford, Pa.: Pendle Hill, 1948], pp. 38 f.). 
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a civil government®® and often today work 
for the adoption of legislation and some- 
times hold office, even as judges. Quakers 
have made large efforts at international re- 
lief and reconstruction, international con- 
ciliation and peace education, social reform 
activities and conscientious objection. 
Persons sharing the “active reconciliation” 
beliefs often prefer a rather quietist ap- 
proach to social problems, disliking any- 
thing akin to “agitation” or “trouble.” Some 
of them may thus oppose non-violent re- 
sistance and direct action (including strikes, 
boycotts, etc.) and even outspoken verbal 


29 George Fox wrote: “I told them I knew 
whence all wars arise, even from the lusts, ac- 
cording to James’ doctrine; and that I lived in the 
virtue of that life and power that took away the 
occasion of all wars” (George Fox, An Autobi- 
ography, ed. Rufus Jones, p. 128, quoted by 
Clarence Case, Non-violent Coercion: A Study 
in Methods of Social Pressure [New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1923], p. 95). 

“There is a right and possible way for the fam- 
ily of nations to live together at peace. . . . It is 
the way of active reconciling love, of overcoming 
evil with good. We feel an inward compulsion, 
which we cannot disregard, to strive to follow 
the way of constructive goodwill, despite the 
sense of our own shortcomings and despite the 
failure, in which we have shared, to labor suffi- 
ciently for the Kingdom of God on earth” ( Phila- 
delphia yearly meeting, Arch Street, Statement 
on Peace adopted by the yearly meeting, 1942, 
quoted by Lucas, op. cit., p. 43). 


30 Early Quakers, believing in the imminence 
of the spiritual regeneration of the world, even- 
tually identified themselves with the civil govern- 
ment, expecting to administer the affairs of state 
on the principles of love, kindness, and good will. 
With most Quakers there was a fundamental dif- 
ference between the use of force in personal re- 
lations and by the military, on the one hand, 
and by a civil government, on the other. After 
some years of Quaker administration in Pennsyl- 
vania, the Quakers withdrew from the govern- 
ment (see Hershberger, op. cit.). There is vari- 
ation in opinion on the matter among present- 
day Quakers, many of whom are not pacifists. 
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THE MEANINGS OF NON-VIOLENCE 


statements, believing such methods to be 
violent in spirit, perhaps even immoral, and 
harmful in the effects on the opponent. They 
would prefer much quieter methods, such 
as personal representations, letters, and pri- 
vate deputations. 


MORAL RESISTANCE 


Believers in “moral resistance”—a matter 
of principle—are convinced that evil should 
be resisted, but only by peaceful and moral 
means. The emphasis on individual moral 
responsibility is an important part of this 
approach. “Moral resistance” includes both 
a personal refusal of individuals to partici- 
pate in evil—such as war or, earlier, slavery 
—and an imperative for individuals to do 
something actively against the evil, such as 
speaking, writing, or preaching. Non-violent 
resistance and direct action are not ruled 
out, though the major emphasis is usually 
placed upon education, persuasion, and in- 
dividual example. Believers in “moral re- 
sistance” in Western society, although lack- 
ing an over-all social analysis or compre- 
hensive program of social change, generally 
favor gradual social reform through such 
methods as legislation, education, and ef- 
forts to influence government officials. The 
pacifism of various peace societies*! in New 


31 These societies were often called “non-re- 
sistance” societies. This is one of the cases in 
which a single term has been used with a variety 
of connotations. The term “non-resistance” was 
also used by Tolstoy. 

A part of the “Declaration of Sentiments” 
(written by Garrison) adopted by the Peace 
Convention, Boston, September 18-20, 1838, 
reads as follows: 

“We register our testimony, not only against 
all wars, whether offensive or defensive, but all 
preparations for war. . . . Hence we deem it un- 
lawful to bear arms or to hold a military office 
. +. as a measure of sound policy . . . as well as 
on the ground of allegiance to Him who is King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords, we cordially adopt 
the Non-Resistance principle, being confident 


4y 


England during the middle of the last cen- 
tury was of this type. Adin Ballou*? and 


that it provides for all possible consequences, 
will ensure all things needful to us, is armed with 
omnipotent power, and must ultimately triumph 
over every assailing force. .. . 

“But while we shall adhere to the doctrine of 
Non-Resistance and passive submission to ene- 
mies, we purpose, in a moral and spiritual sense, 
to speak and act boldly; to assail iniquity, in high 
places and in low places; to apply our principles 
to all existing civil, political, legal and ecclesi- 
astical institutions . . . we shall employ lecturers, 
circulate tracts and publications, form societies, 
and petition our State and national governments, 
in relation to the subject of universal peace. It 
will be our leading object to devise ways and 
means for effecting a radical change in the views, 
feelings, and practices of society, respecting the 
sinfulness of war and the treatment of enemies” 
(William Lloyd Garrison: The Story of His Life 
Told by His Children [New York: Century Co., 
1885], II, 230; quoted in Fanny Garrison Villard, 
William Lloyd Garrison on Non-Resistance [New 
York: Nation Press, 1924], pp. 25-28). 


32 Adin Ballou stated: “The term non-resist- 
ance . . . requires very considerable qualifications. 
I use it as applicable only to the conduct of hu- 
man beings, toward human beings—not towards 
the inferior animals, inanimate things, or satonic 
influences. . . . But I go further, and disclaim 
using the term to express absolute passivity even 
towards human beings. I claim the right to offer 
the utmost moral resistance, not sinful, of which 
God has made me capable, to every manifesta- 
tion of evil among mankind. Nay, I hold it my 
duty to offer such moral resistance. In this sense 
my very non-resistance becomes the highest kind 
of resistance to evil. ... There is an uninjurious, 
benevolent physical force. There are cases in 
which it would not only be allowable, but in the 
highest degree commendable, to restrain human 
beings by this kind of force . . . as maniacs, the 
delirious, the intoxicated, etc. And in cases where 
deadly violence is inflicted with deliberation and 
malice of forethought, one may nobly throw his 
body as a temporary barrier between the de- 
stroyer and his helpless victim, choosing to die 
in that position, rather than be a passive spec- 
tator. Thus another most important qualification 
is given to the term non-resistance. . . . It is sim- 
ply non-resistance of injury with injury—evil with 
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William Lloyd Garrison** (of antislavery 
fame) were well-known spokesmen for these 
groups. A very large part of contemporary 
Western pacifists are of this type,** although 
evil” (Ballou, Christian Non-Resistance, in All 
Its Important Bearings, Illustrated and Defended 
[Philadelphia: J. Miller M’Kim, 1846], p. 10). 

33 Garrison said: “Non-Resistance is . . . a state 
of activity, ever fighting the good fight of faith, 
ever foremost to assail unjust power, ever strug- 
gling for ‘liberty, equality, fraternity,’ in no na- 
tional sense, but in a world-wide spirit. It is pas- 
sive only in this sense—that it will not return evil 
for evil, nor give blow for blow, nor resort to 
murderous weapons for protection or defense” 
(Selections from the Writings and Speeches of 
William Lloyd Garrison [Boston: R. F. Wallcut, 
1852], p. 88; quoted in Villard, op. cit., p. 30). 

Garrison (at the New England Abolitionists 
Convention, Boston, May 26, 1858) stated: 
“When the anti-slavery cause was launched it 
was baptized in the spirit of peace. .. . I do not 
believe that the weapons of liberty ever have 
been or ever can be, the weapons of despotism. 
I know that those of despotism are the sword, 
the revolver, the cannon, the bomb-shell; and, 
therefore, the weapons to which tyrants cling, 
and upon which they depend, are not the weap- 
ons for me, as a friend of liberty. I will not trust 
the war spirit anywhere in the universe of God, 
because the experience of six thousand years 
proves it not to be at all reliable in such a strug- 
gle as ours. .. . I pray you, Abolitionists, still ad- 
here to that truth .. . blood . . . shall not flow 
through any counsel of mine. Much as I detest 
the oppression exercised by the Southern slave- 
holder, he is a man, sacred before me. . . . I have 
no other weapon to wield against him but the 
simple truth of God, which is the great instru- 
ment for the overthrow of all iniquity, and the 
salvation of the world” ( William Lloyd Garrison: 
The Story of His Life Told by His Children, III 
[New York, 1889], 473; quoted in Villard, op. 
cit., pp. 34-37). 

34 A large proportion of the members of the 
United States Fellowship of Reconciliation (a 
religious, largely Christian, pacifist organization ) 
hold views which could be identified as “moral 
resistance.” Their Statement of Purpose reads as 
follows: 

“Although members do not bind themselves to 
any exact form of words, they refuse to partici- 
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there is variation within the membership 
of most of the pacifist organizations. A non- 
Western example of “moral resistance” is 
the pacifism of the traditional Hopi Indian 
Nation.*> They are now seeking to spread 


pate in any war or to sanction military prepara- 
tions; they work to abolish war and to foster 
goodwill among nations, races and classes; they 
strive to build a social order which will suffer 
no individual or group to be exploited for the 
profit or pleasure of another, and which will en- 
sure to all the means for realizing the best possi- 
bilities of life; they advocate such ways of deal- 
ing with offenders against society as shall trans- 
form the wrongdoer rather than inflict retributive 
punishment; they endeavor to show reverence 
for personality—in the home, in the education 
of children, in association with those of other 
classes, nationalities and races; they seek to avoid 
bitterness and contention, and to maintain the 
spirit of self-giving love while engaged in the 
struggle to achieve these purposes” (You Asked 
about the F.O.R. [leaflet] [Nyack, N.Y.: F.O.R., 
n.d.], p. 3). 


35 Dan Kachongva, a foremost adviser and 
spokesman of the traditional Hopis, says that 
people are turning away from the Life Plan of 
the Great Spirit. “Each and every human being 
knows these simple instructions upon which are 
based all the various Life Plans and religions of 
the Great Spirit,” he said. The laws of the Great 
Spirit must be followed even though they might 
conflict with other “laws.” All the various in- 
structions of the Great Spirit came from “the 
seed of one basic instruction: ‘You must not kill; 
you must love your neighbor as yourself.’ From 
this one commandment to respect and reverence 
life, came all the other commandments: to tell 
the truth, to share what we have; to live together 
so we can help each other out; to take care of our 
children and old people, the sick and strangers, 
friends and enemies; to not get drunk, or commit 
adultery, or lie or cheat, or steal, or covet, or get 
rich, because all these negative acts cause fights 
and struggles which divide the community into 
groups too small to support and carry on the life 
stream” (Craig, “Preface to a Review of the 
Hotevilla Meeting of Religious Peoples” [MS]; 
quoted in Sharp, “The Hopi Message of Peace 
for All Mankind,” Peace News, December 14, 
1956, pp. 6-7; see also George Yamada [ed.], 
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THE MEANINGS OF NON-VIOLENCE 


their views which they believe may be help- 
ful to other peoples. 


SELECTIVE NON-VIOLENCE 


The chief characteristic of “selective non- 
violence” is the refusal to participate in 
particular violent conflicts, usually interna- 
tional wars. In certain other situations the 
same persons might be willing to use vio- 
lence to accomplish the desired ends. The 
two most obvious examples are the inter- 
national Socialists, especially during World 
War I, and Jehovah’s Witnesses. Also in- 
cluded are non-pacifist anarchists, objectors 
primarily concerned with authoritarianism, 
and other non-pacifists who believe that the 
manufacture and use of nuclear weapons 
can never be justified. 

The international Socialists object to war 
because, they declare, it is a product of 
capitalism and there is no reason why the 
workers of one country should fight the 
workers of another when the real enemy of 
the workers of all countries is capitalism. 
Most, but not all,3° of the Socialist objectors 
to World War I would have participated 
in a violent revolution of the working peo- 
ple to abolish capitalism, imperialism, and 
greed and to bring in the co-operative com- 
monwealth. Their objections were intimate- 
ly tied up with their conception of the 
class struggle.37 In Britain, the Independent 


The Great Resistance: A Hopi Anthology [New 
York: The Editor, Rm. 825, 5 Beekman St., New 
York City 38]). 


36 Some of the Socialists were objectors to all 
forms of social violence. Whether United States 
Socialist leader Eugene V. Debs would have used 
violent means for the Socialist revolution is prob- 
lematical. His statements on this are sometimes 
contradictory. 

37 This conception is reflected in the 1917 
St. Louis Manifesto, overwhelmingly approved 
by the Socialist party, U.S.A.: 

“The Socialist Party of the United States in 
the present grave crisis reaffirms its allegiance to 
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Labour party; in the United States, the 
Socialist party, U.S.A.,38 and the Socialist 
Labor party; in Russia, the Bolsheviki; and 
in Germany, the group of Socialists led by 
Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg op- 
posed World War I. Most other Socialist 
groups abandoned the Socialist doctrine on 
war at that time. Only a few Socialists op- 
posed World War II on similar grounds. 
The Socialist party, U.S.A. (only a remnant 
of the earlier party), for example, tried to 


the principle of internationalism and working 
class solidarity the world over, and proclaims its 
unalterable opposition to the war just declared 
by the government of the United States. . . . The 
mad orgy of death which is now convulsing un- 
fortunate Europe was caused by the conflict of 
capitalist interests in European countries. In each 
of these countries the workers were oppressed 
and exploited. . .. The ghastly war in Europe... 
was the logical outcome of the competitive capi- 
talist system. .. . Our entrance into the European 
war was instigated by the predatory capitalists 
of the United States who boast of the enormous 
profits of seven billion dollars from the manufac- 
ture and sale of munitions and war supplies and 
from the exportation of American foodstuffs and 
other necessities. . .. We brand the declaration 
of war by our government as a crime against 
the people of the United States and against the 
nations of the world” (quoted in Ray Ginger, 
The Bending Cross: A Biography of Eugene V. 
Debs [New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1949], pp. 341 f.). 


38 At the party’s state convention in Canton, 
Ohio, Debs declared: “The master class has 
always declared the wars; the subject class has 
always fought the battles. The master class has 
had all to gain and nothing to lose, while the 
subject class has had nothing to gain and all to 
lose—especially their lives” (ibid., p. 358). On 
trial for violation of the Sedition Act on ten 
counts allegedly committed during that speech, 
Debs told the jury: “It [the St. Louis Manifesto] 
said, in effect, to the people, especially the work- 
ers, of all countries, ‘Quit going to war. Stop mur- 
dering one another for the profit and glory of the 
ruling classes. Cultivate the arts of peace. Hu- 
manize humanity. Civilize civilization’” (ibid., 
pp: 870 f.). 
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maintain a position of “neutrality” on the 
war, neither supporting nor opposing it, 
while some of its members gave full sup- 
port, some gave critical support, and some 
opposed it. In most countries, Socialist 
groups fully supported the war. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses*® also object to par- 
ticular violent conflicts. They regard all gov- 
ernments that took part in World War II 
as being equally guilty. The existing gov- 
ernments of all nations are regarded as 
being ruled by Satan; the Witnesses declare 
that the existing governments have failed 
because they merely rendered lip service 
to morality. To support any such govern- 
ment is to support Satan and to deny God. 
The present wars are regarded as merely a 
sign of the end of an age and a preliminary 
worldly step before the righteous King Jesus 
soon returns to establish his heavenly rule 
on earth. The people of good will will sur- 
vive the Battle of Armageddon, which will 
be fought by angels against Satan’s organi- 
zation, and will “carry out the divine man- 
date to ‘fill the earth’ with a righteous 
race.” The Witnesses are not prohibited 
from using violence in their personal re- 
lationships or in resisting persecution, as 
they once were. If God were concerned 
with the present wars, as he was with some 
earlier ones, they would be willing to fight.*! 
Witnesses were sent to conscientious objec- 


39 Founded in 1872 by Charles Taze Russell in 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania. They have been known 
under various names, including, in some coun- 
tries, the International Bible Students Associa- 
tion (see Herbert Hewitt Stroup, The Jehovah's 
Witnesses [New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945], pp. 2 ff.). 


4° Quoted from the official statement of belief 
that appears regularly in The Watch Tower, 
official publication of the Witnesses; quoted by 
Stroup, op. cit., p. 139. For a brief, but fuller, 
account of this conception see the excerpt from 
the decision in an Appellate Court of South 
Africa, quoted in Stroup, op. cit., pp. 140. 
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tor camps, interned, imprisoned, or sent to 
concentration camps by both sides during 
World War II.4? 

The position of certain non-pacifist but 
antiwar anarchists would come under this 
classification also. Their position is similar 
to that of the international Socialists, in 
that they would be willing, under certain 
circumstances, to use violence to abolish 
the existing order of society to bring in the 
classless, stateless, and warless society of 
their dreams.** 


41 Stroup stated: “The law of God forbids Wit- 
nesses to engage in war. The view has commonly 
been taken that they are pacifists. Such they are 
not, for they feel that they must often employ 
physical force to resist persecution, and they also 
believe that Jehovah has engaged in and en- 
couraged wars between peoples. The Witnesses 
will not engage in the present war [World War 
II] because they think that Jehovah is not con- 
cerned with it; otherwise they would be quite 
willing to fight. Most of them believe that Satan 
is ‘running the whole show’ and therefore they 
will have nothing to do with it. This is similar to 
their attitude toward the first World War. The 
Witnesses were interned by both sides, because 
the Society boldly stated that the war was being 
fought by equally selfish interests and without 
the sanction of God. Their own fight, they de- 
clared, was not fought with ‘carnal weapons’: it 
was a battle of cosmic proportions with the ad- 
versary of every man, Satan” (ibid., pp. 165 f.). 

42 See ibid., pp. 147 and 166. 


43 For example, both principals in the famous 
Sacco-Vanzetti case had gone to Mexico during 
World War I to avoid military conscription 
(Marion Denman Frankfurter and Gardner Jack- 
son [eds.], The Letters of Sacco and Vanzetti 
[New York: Vanguard Press, 1930], pp. 3 and 
78). In the last interview with W. G. Thompson 
before their execution, Vanzetti said that he 
“feared that nothing but violent resistance could 
ever overcome the selfishness which was the basis 
of the present organization of society and made 
the few willing to perpetuate a system which 
enabled them to exploit the many” (ibid., p. 
404). 

In his speech to the court on April 9, 1927, an- 
archist Vanzetti said: “. . . the jury were hating 
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THE MEANINGS OF NON-VIOLENCE 


Also included in the category of “selec- 
tive non-violence” are a number of individ- 
uals whose objection to participation in 
modern wars is not essentially an objection 
to violence per se but rather to authoritari- 
anism in government, institutions, and even 
individuals. They have thus refused to co- 
operate with military conscription and have 
received the consequences of such non-co- 
operation. Their objection is to ordering 
individuals around, as contrasted to allow- 
ing their free action and development. They 
may, however, use violence in their personal 
lives. Some of these oppose participation in 
modern war because they view it as an ex- 
treme development of both regimentation 
and violence. 

Those individuals who now believe that 
preparations for nuclear war cannot under 
any conditions be justified, though they 


us because we were against the war, and the 
jury don’t know that it makes any difference be- 
tween a man that is against the war because he 
believes that the war is unjust, because he hates 
no country, because he is a cosmopolitan and a 
man that is against the war because he is in favor 
of the other country . . . and therefore, a spy, an 
enemy. .. . We are not men of that kind . . . we 
were against the war because we did not believe 
in the purpose for which they say that war was 
fought. We believed that the war is wrong. . . . 
We believe more now than ever that the war was 
wrong, and we are against war more now than 
ever, and I am glad to be on the doomed scaf- 
fold if I can say to mankind, “Look out. . . . All 
that they say to you, all that they have promised 
to you—it was a lie, it was an illusion, it was a 
cheat, it was a fraud, it was a crime. . . .” Where 
is the moral good that the war has given to the 
world? Where is the spiritual progress that we 
have achieved from the war? Where are the se- 
curity of life, the security of the things that we 
possess for our necessity? Where are the respect 
for human life? Where are the respect and ad- 
miration for the good characteristics and the 
good of human nature? Never before the war as 
now have there been so many crimes, so much 
corruption, so much degeneration as there is 


now” (ibid., pp. 370-72). 
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believe that war with earlier weapons has, 
at least at times, been justified, are also in- 
cluded in this category of “selective non- 
violence.” 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE . 

Passive resistence is a method of con- 
ducting conflicts and achieving or thwarting 
social, economic, or political changes. It is 
preferred to violent resistance, not for rea- 
sons of principle but because either the re- 
sisters lack the means of violence or are 
not likely to win by such methods. The aim 
is to harass the opponent without employing 
physical violence and to force him to make 
the desired concessions, whether or not he 
desires to do so. Passive resistance may be 
used as a supplement to physical violence, 
as a preparation for it, following its unsuc- 
cessful use, or as a full substitute for physi- 
cal violence. “Passive resistance” denotes 
actions which are not primarily self-initi- 
ated, motivated, or directed but, instead, 
are mainly reactions to the initiative of the 
opponent. The attitude of the resisters may 
involve hatred. They are not concerned in 
a major way with their own character, 
spiritual condition, or way of living but 
mainly in combating what they regard as 
a social evil. 

“Passive resistance” may be practiced on 
the local, regional, national, or international 
level. A large number of strikes,44 boy- 
cotts,*5 and national non-co-operation move- 
ments are of this type of generic non-vio- 
lence. The latter include, for example, the 
Hungarian resistance against Austrian rule, 

44See, for example, Tom Tippett, When 
Southern Labor Stirs [New York: Jonathan Cape 
and Harrison Smith, 1931); John Steuben, Strike 
Strategy (New York: Gaer Associates, Inc., 
1950); Hiller, op. cit. 


45 See, for example, Harry W. Laidler, Boy- 
cotts and the Labor Struggle, Economic and 
Legal Aspects ( New York: John Lane Co., 1913), 
pp. 7-166. 
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1850-67,46 and Egyptian non-co-operation 
against British rule, 1919-22.47 Other ex- 
amples are strikes in the political prisoner 
camps in the Soviet Union*® and the 1942 
Norwegian teachers’ resistance, which pre- 
vented the use of the schools for Nazi in- 
doctrination and was the most important of 
several actions in halting Quisling’s plans 
for instituting the Corporate State in Nor- 
way.49 


46 See, for example, Arthur Griffith, The Res- 
urrection of Hungary: A Parallel for Ireland (3d 
ed.; Dublin: Whelan & Son, 1918); A. Fenner 
Brockway, Non-Cooperation in Other Lands 
(Madras: Tagore & Co., 1921), pp. 1-24; Paul- 
lin, op. cit., p. 16, also cites A. J. P. Taylor, The 
Hapsburg Monarchy, 1815-1918 (London: Mac- 
millan Co., Ltd., 1941), pp. 101-51. 


47 See, for example, Brockway, op. cit., pp. 25- 
39; Charles Frederic Mullett, The British Em- 
pire (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1938), pp. 
610-27. 


48 See the Information Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Commission against Concentration 
Camp Practices (Brussels), No. 4 (August-No- 
vember, 1955). Paul Barton (ibid.) reports that 
the situation of political prisoners in the Soviet 
Union has been “greatly eased,” partly as a re- 
sult of general reforms, says Barton, but “the 
conscious and systematic action of the political 
prisoners, particularly of their leaders, is largely 
responsible.” The 1953 strike at Vorkuta is 
classified under “peaceful resistance” because of 
the close association of religious pacifists (the 
Monashki) with that particular struggle. 


49 See, for example, Aumunsen, Bjérnstad, 
Homboe, Pedersen, and Norum (eds.), Kirkenes- 
ferda 1942 (Oslo: J. W. Capplens Forlag, 1946), 
and Sharp, “Kirkenes Journey” (series), Peace 
News, January 3l-April 11, 1958, being re- 
printed as Tyranny Could Not Quell Them (Lon- 
don: Housemans Bookshop, 1959). Pacifists were 
also associated with this teachers’ struggle but 
not in such a way as to permeate the struggle 
with an aura of the moral superiority of non- 
violent over violent methods of resistance, or in 
sufficient numbers, as to warrant its classification 
under “peaceful resistance.” 
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PEACEFUL RESISTANCE 


“Peaceful resistance” is primarily a meth- 
od of conducting conflicts and achieving 
or thwarting social, political, or economic 
changes. In contrast to passive resistance, 
there is in it a relatively widespread rec- 
ognition of non-violent methods as being 
intrinsically better than violence and that 
they are the methods to be used in the 
struggle. Many, most, or even all of the 
participants in “peaceful resistance” may 
adhere to a temporary non-violent discipline 
only for the particular struggle. “Practical” 
considerations are still important. Non-vio- 
lent methods of resistance may be regarded 
as more likely to achieve the desired re- 
sults than (1) violent resistance, (2) re- 
liance on established governmental proce- 
dures, or (3) verbal persuasion without 
supporting action. But, despite these con- 
siderations, a belief in the relative moral 
superiority of non-violent over violent meth- 
ods widely, and at times deeply, permeates 
the resistance movement. A slight variation 
on this is that the use of non-violent meth- 
ods of resistance may be regarded as in- 
trinsically more “democratic” than either 
violent resistance or passive acceptance of 
what are regarded as social evils; hence the 
non-violent methods may also gain an aura 
of “rightness” on this ground. 

A widespread belief among the resisters 
in the relative moral superiority of non- 
violent methods may have several causes. 
Where there is a distinguishable leadership 
in the movement, such a belief may arise 
because (1) an important section of the lead- 
ership may be pacifists—that is, believe in 
non-violence as a moral principle; (2) al- 
though none of them may be pacifists, some 
or all of them may believe that non-violent 
methods are morally considerably superior 
to violent methods and that violence should 
be used only in the most extreme conditions 
(not likely to arise during the struggle in 
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question); or (3) both convinced pacifists 
and persons believing in the relative moral 
superiority of non-violent methods may be 
among the leadership. 

Two further factors may operate, whether 
or not there is a distinguishable leadership 
(and, if there is, in addition to 1, 2, or 3 
above). These are: (4) there may be among 
the resisters a sufficient number of pacifists 
to enable them through numbers or dispro- 
portionate influence to “color” the struggle 
and help maintain it on a non-violent basis 
even under severe provocation; and (5) the 
resisters may have been so repelled by previ- 
ous experience of extreme social violence 
that they are determined to conduct this 
struggle without violence. 

“Peaceful resistance” is generally more 
active than “passive resistance.” The degree 
of conscious use of strategy and tactics in 
peaceful resistance struggles may vary con- 
siderably. The “bias” in favor of non-violent 
methods helps to keep the struggle non- 
violent in spite of provocations and diffi- 
culties which might turn “passive resisters” 
to violence. This “bias” may also have cer- 
tain social-psychological effects advanta- 
geous to the aims of the peaceful resistance 
movement. There is considerable variation 
in the degree to which peaceful resistance 
movements aim at changing the opponents’ 
attitudes and values as well as policies. 

The best examples of peaceful resistance 
are the Montgomery, Alabama, 1955-57 bus 
boycott and the resistance campaigns led 
or inspired by Gandhi in which most of the 
resisters and even part of the leadership 
were following non-violent methods only as 
a policy for achieving the objective of the 
struggle. Although almost none of the par- 
ticipants or leaders of the Montgomery 
Negroes’ bus boycott were avowed pacifists, 
the movement had a strong religious char- 
acter. It was constantly emphasized that the 
non-violent way was the Christian way and 
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that the Negroes should love the whites 
while refusing to ride the segregated 
buses.5° 

Nearly all the resistance movements led 
or inspired by Gandhi are classified under 
“peaceful resistance,” although Gandhi's 
Satyagraha is recognized in this typology 
as one of the nine types of generic non- 
violence. This is because of the very real 
differences between these struggles and 
Gandhi's full approach. Gandhi called the 
type of non-violence practiced in such re- 
sistance movements the “non-violence of 
the weak” as contrasted to the “non-violence 
of the brave” based on inner conviction.®! 
He believed that the former would achieve 
certain limited goals but that its effect 
would not be so great as the latter. In his 
later years Gandhi distinguished more 
sharply between these, saying that the “non- 
violence of the weak” was not genuine 
Satyagraha.5? These movements include, for 


50 See, for example, “Attack on Conscience,” 
Time, February 18, 1957, pp. 13-16; Dr. Martin 
Luther King, “Our Struggle,” Liberation (New 
York), April, 1956, pp. 3-6, and “We Are Still 
Walking,” ibid., December, 1956, pp. 6-9; Dr. 
Homer Jack, “U.S. Negroes in Mass Protest,” 
Peace News, March 28, 1956, p. 1, and “Still 
Walking to Freedom,” ibid., December 21, 1956, 
p- 1; Dr. Martin Luther King, Stride toward 
Freedom: The Montgomery Story (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1958). 

51 For further discussion of the “non-violence 
of the weak” and the “non-violence of the brave” 
see Gopi Nath Dhawan, The Political Philosophy 
of Mahatma Gandhi (Bombay: Popular Book 
Depot, 1946), pp. 67f.; Nirmal Kumar Bose, 
Selections from Gandhi ( Ahmedabad: Navajivan 
Publishing House, 1948), pp. 123 f.; and various 
passages in Gandhi, Non-Violence in Peace and 
War (Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House, 
1948 and 1949), Vols. I and II. 

52 In his later years Gandhi sometimes called 
this “non-violence of the weak” by the term 
“passive resistance.” For example, in July, 1947, 
Gandhi said: “. . . our non-violence was of the 
weak. But the weak of heart could not claim to 
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example, the 1928 Bardoli peasants’ strug- 
gle,®3 and the 1930-31 independence strug- 
gle.54 

Other examples of “peaceful resistance” 
include the 1952 South African “Defy Un- 
just Laws” campaign,®® the Korean resist- 
ance against Japanese oppression between 
1919 and approximately 1921,5¢ the Samoan 


represent any non-violence at all. The proper 
term was passive resistance” (ibid., II, 272). 
Two factors, however, cause the writer to classify 
these campaigns under “peaceful resistance” 
rather than “passive resistance”: the degree of 
activity in these struggles and the degree to 
which belief in the moral superiority of non-vio- 
lent methods permeated them. 

Gandhi said in February, 1946: “. . . if the 
truth is told as it must be, our non-violent action 
has been half-hearted. Many have preached non- 
violent action through the lips while harbouring 
violence in the breast” (ibid., p. 30). 

Gandhi, in December, 1947 (summary of a 
post-prayer address) stated: “He had admitted 
that it was not non-violence of the brave that 
India had practised. But whatever it was, it 
had enabled a mighty nation of forty crores 
[400,000,000] to shake off the foreign yoke with- 
out bloodshed. It was the freedom of India that 
had brought freedom to Burma and Ceylon. A 
nation that had won freedom without the force 
of arms should be able to keep it too without the 
force of arms” (ibid., p. 340). 

53 See Mahadov Desai, The Story of Bardoli 
(Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House, 
1929). 

54 See, for example, Louis Fischer, The Life of 
Mahatma Gandhi (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1950), pp. 262-75; D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma: 
Life of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi (Bom- 
bay: Vithalbhai K. Jhaveri and D. G. Tendulkar, 
1952), III, 1-93; Bhogaraju Pattabhai Sitara- 
mayya, The History of the Indian National Con- 
gress (Madras: Working Committee of the Con- 
gress, 1935), Vol. I. 

55 See Kuper, op. cit. 

56 See Bart. de Ligt, The Conquest of Violence 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1938), pp. 149- 
53; Brockway, op. cit., pp. 40-70; F. A. McKen- 
zie, Korea’s Fight for Freedom (London: Simp- 
kin, Marshal, 1920); Henry Chung, The Case of 
Korea (London: Allen & Unwin, 1922). 
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Islanders’ resistance against New Zealand 
rule from 1920 to 1936,57 the 1953 strike 
at Vorkuta prison camp by 250,000 political 
prisoners in the Soviet Union,5* and the 
1956 Japanese resistance against construc- 
tion of a United States Air Force base at 
Sunakawa, Japan.5® 


NON-VIOLENT DIRECT ACTION 


“Non-violent direct action” is a method of 
producing or thwarting social, economic, or 
political changes by direct non-violent inter- 
vention aimed at establishing new patterns 
or policies or disrupting the institution of 
new patterns or policies regarded as unde- 
sirable or evil. The motivation of “non-vio- 
lent direct actionists” may vary from belief 
in non-violence as a moral principle to ad- 
herence to a temporary non-violent disci- 
pline as a practical method to achieve a 
particular objective. There is variation in 
the degree to which the act of intervention 
is intended to bring about a change in the 
opponents’ attitudes or values or simply to 
produce a change in the policy in question. 
The direct action may follow investigation 
of the facts, discussions with those respon- 
sible for the policy found objectionable, ne- 
gotiations, public appeals, and publicity 
about the grievance. An act of “self-purifica- 

57 See de Ligt, op. cit., pp. 147-53; de Ligt 
cites further references on pp. 149 and 153. 


58 For an account of this strike organized by 
the combined efforts of Leninist revolutionaries, 
Monashkis (religious pacifists), and anarchists, 
see Brigitte Gerland, “My Life in Stalin’s Prison 
Camps,” The Militant (New York), January 17- 
March 7, 1955, Vol. XIX, Nos. 3-10. For accounts 
of contrasting strikes in other camps in which the 
Monashki did not play a major role see Informa- 
tion Bulletin of the International Commission 
against Concentration Camp Practices, No. 4 
( August-November, 1955). 

59 See, for example, Shingo Shibata, “Japanese 
Air Base Defiance Campaign,” Peace News, Oc- 
tober 26, 1956, p. 1; “10,000 Stop Air-Base Ex- 
tension Plan,” ibid., March 1, 1957, p. 3. 
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tion,” such as prayer, fasting, etc., may or 
may not precede the direct action. 
Examples of non-violent direct action in- 
clude (1) the 1924-25 Vykom “Satya- 
graha”®® in South India, in which the direct 
actionists attempted to end the prohibition 
against Harijans (untouchables) using a 
road passing a Hindu temple by simply 
walking up it and, when halted by a police 
barricade, keeping vigil in shifts on the road 
day and night for 14 months until allowed 
to proceed;*! (2) the Helegolanders’ non- 
violent seizure in 1951 of the island of 
Helegoland (off the coast of Germany) 
from the British Royal Air Force, which 
had been using it for bombing target prac- 
tice;** (3) various projects of the Congress 
of Racial Equality against racial segregation 
and discrimination in the United States of 
America in which mixed Negro-white groups 
have politely insisted on equal treatment 
for Negroes often by waiting for hours for 
service, admission, etc., in restaurants, 
theaters, and public transportation until the 
policy was changed, until closing time, or 
until they were arrested, returning repeated- 
ly until Negroes received equal treatment;®* 


60 “Satyagraha” here refers to the campaign 
with non-violent methods, as this has been widely 
known as the Vykom Satyagraha, rather than to 
Gandhi's over-all philosophy (see n. 65). 

61 See Krishnalal Shridharani, War without 
Violence: A Study of Gandhi's Method and Its 
Accomplishments (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1939), pp. 89-92; Richard Gregg, The 
Power of Non-Violence (New York: Fellowship 
Publications, 1935), pp. 26-28; Ranganath R. 
Diwakar, Satyagraha: Its Technique and History 
(Bombay: Hind Kitabs Publishers, 1946), pp. 
115-17. 

62 See “And No Birds Sing,” Time, January 15, 
1951, p. 30. 

83 See George Houser, Erasing the Color Line 
(rev. ed.; New York: Congress of Racial Equal- 
ity); CORE Action Discipline, CORE Statement 
of Purpose, and What Is CORE? (leaflets) (New 
York: Congress of Racial Equality, n.d.). 
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and (4) the “non-violent invasion” in Britain 
by supporters and members of the Direct 
Action Committee against Nuclear War of 
the North Pickenham rocket base in De- 
cember, 1958, using such techniques .as ly- 
ing in front of trucks and obstructing the 
use of the concrete mixer in efforts to halt 
further construction.®4 


“SATYAGRAHA” 


Satyagraha is the type of generic non- 
violence developed by Mohandas K. Gandhi. 
Satyagraha means (approximately) “adher- 
ence to Truth” or “reliance on Truth”— 
Truth having the connotation of “essence 
of being,” or “reality.” The believer in 
Satyagraha, a Satyagrahi,® aims at attain- 


64 See “Second Rocket Base ‘Battle,’” Times 
(London), December 8, 1958, p. 10, and photo- 
graphs, p. 20; “Mud Fight at Rocket Site,” Man- 
chester Guardian, December 8, 1958, p. 14; 
“What Really Happened at the Rocket Site,” 
Peace News, December 12, 1958, p. 12; Chris- 
topher Farley, “Swaffham Diary,” ibid., p. 9; 
“40 Arrested at Rocket Base,” Observer, Decem- 
ber 21, 1958, p. 1; “Nine More Rocket Base 
Demonstrators Charged,” Times, December 22, 
1958, p. 8, and photographs, p. 16; “Nine More 
Arrests at Rocket Site,” Manchester Guardian, 
December 22, 1958, p. 1; Alan Lovell, “The 
Challenge of North Pickenham,” Peace News, 
December 26, 1958, p. 1; “A ‘Cheerful’ Christ- 
mas in Norwich Goal,” Observer, December 28, 
1958, p. 9; Lovell, “Swaffham: 37 Face Jail,” 
Peace News, January 2, 1959, p. 1. 


65 In India the term Satyagrahi has been used 
to describe both the person believing in Satya- 
graha as a matter of principle and those persons 
participating in the resistance campaigns who 
were acting under a temporary discipline. Like- 
wise, the term Satyagraha has been used to de- 
scribe both Gandhi’s full belief system and re- 
sistance movements which he led or which are 
more or less patterned after the methods he used 
and advocated. This ambiguity in the use of these 
terms may be too deeply rooted in Indian liter- 
ature to be corrected, but the writer suggests that, 
in future analysis elsewhere, it might facilitate 
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ing Truth through love and right actions. 
Satyagraha is a matter of principle.®* It was 
developed by Gandhi through his searchings 
and experiments in his personal life and his 
efforts at combating social evils and building 
a better social order. The Satyagrahi seeks 
to “turn the searchlight inward” and to im- 
prove his own life so that he does no harm 
to others. He seeks to combat evil in the 
world through his own way of living, con- 
structive work, and resistance and action 
against what are regarded as evils. He seeks 
to convert the opponent through sympathy, 
patience, truthfulness, and self-suffering. He 
believes that sufficient truthfulness, fearless- 
ness, and deep conviction will enable him 
to attack that which he regards as evil, re- 
gardless of the odds against him. He will 
not compromise on basic moral issues, 
though he may on secondary matters. 
Gandhi left behind no systematized philo- 
sophical system. He dealt with practical 
problems as they arose and sought solutions 
for them within the context of his basic 
ethical principles: Truth, ahimsa (non-injury 
to living beings in thought, word, and 
deed), and equality. The Satyagrahi be- 
lieves means and ends must be equally 
pure. Gandhi regarded Satyagraha as basi- 
cally a matter of quality rather than quanti- 
ty. When facing social conflict, he believed 
the Satyagrahi’s own inner condition was 
more important than the external situation. 

A basic part of Satyagraha in Gandhi's 


clarity if the term Satyagrahi were restricted to 
those sharing the belief system, and the term 
“civil resister” used to describe those partici- 
pating in campaigns under a temporary non-vio- 
lent discipline. Likewise, Satyagraha might be 
used to describe the belief system, and “peaceful 
resistance” to describe campaigns involving “civil 
resisters.” 

66 Resistance movements led by Satyagrahis 
with participation of others under a temporary 
discipline of non-violent behavior are discussed 
above under the heading “Peaceful Resistance.” 
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view was a constructive program to build 
a new social and economic order through 
voluntary constructive work. This he re- 
garded as more important than resistance. 
The Indian constructive program included 
a variety of specific measures aimed at so- 
cial improvement, education, decentralized 
economic production and consumption, and 
improvement in the lot of the oppressed 
sections of the population. He believed that 
such a program would gradually build up 
the structure of a new non-violent society, 
while resistance and direct action are used 
to remove parts of the old structure which 
are obstacles to the new one. 

When social evils require direct and ac- 
tive challenging, Gandhi believed, the vari- 
ous methods of peaceful resistance and non- 
violent direct action (in the senses used in 
this paper) provide a substitute for rioting, 
violent revolution, or war. Gandhi has made 
a unique contribution in combining non- 
violence as a principle with techniques and 
strategy of resistance, forging it into a meth- 
od of meeting social conflicts which was 
regarded as more influential both than in- 
dividual example and persuasion without 
such supporting action and than the previ- 
ous forms of non-violent resistance. Investi- 
gation, negotiation, publicity, self-purifica- 
tion, temporary work stoppages, picket- 
ing, boycotts, non-payment of taxes, mass 
migration from the state, various forms of 
non-co-operation, civil disobedience, and 
the fast (under strict limitations) are among 
possible methods of action. The Satyagrahi 
is always ready to negotiate a settlement 
which does not compromise basic principles. 

Gandhi became convinced that Satya- 
graha based on inner conviction was more 
effective than non-violence practiced as a 
temporary policy. He said of the “non-vio- 
lence of the brave”: “It is such non-violence 
that moves mountains, transforms life and 
flinches from nothing in its unshakable 
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faith.”67 Satyagraha, when developed by 
Gandhi, became unique among the existing 
types of generic non-violence by being a 
matter of principle, including a program 
for social reconstruction and an active in- 
dividual and group method of attacking 
what are regarded as social evils.®* 


NON-VIOLENT REVOLUTION 


“Non-violent revolution” is the most re- 
cent type of generic non-violence. It is still 
very much a direction of developing thought 
and action rather than a fixed ideology and 
program. “Non-violent revolutionaries” be- 
lieve that the major social problems of to- 
day’s world have their origins at the roots 
of individual and social life and can there- 
fore be solved only by a basic, or revolu- 
tionary, change in individuals and society. 

There is general recognition among be- 
lievers in this approach of four aspects of 
a non-violent revolutionary program: (1) 
improvement by individuals of their own 
lives; (2) gaining the acceptance of such 
values as non-violence, equality, co-opera- 
tion, justice, and freedom as the determin- 
ing values for the society as a whole; (3) 


67 Dhawan, op. cit., pp. 67 f. 


68 For a fuller discussion of Gandhi's philoso- 
phy and program see, for example, Diwakar, 
op. cit.; Gopi Nath Dhawan, The Political Phi- 
losophy of Mahatma Gandhi (2d rev. ed.; Ahmed- 
abad: Navajivan Publishing House, 1951); Nir- 
mal Kumar Bose, Studies in Gandhism (2d ed.; 
Calcutta: Indian Associated Publishing Co., Inc., 
1947); Gandhi, The Constructive Programme 
(Ahmedabad: Navajivan, 1948), Non-Violence 
in Peace and War, Vols. I and II, and Satyagraha 
(Ahmedabad: Navajivan, 1951); Shridharani, 
op. cit.; Louis Fischer, The Life of Mahatma 
Gandhi (New York: Harper & Bros., 1950); 
Gandhi, All Men Are Brothers: Life and Thoughts 
of Mahatma Gandhi as Told in His Own Words 
(Paris: United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, 1958); Ame Naess 
and Johan Galtung, Gandhis politiske etikk (Oslo: 
Forlaget av Johan Grundt Tanun, 1955). 
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building a more equalitarian, decentralized, 
and libertarian social order; and (4) com- 
bating what are regarded as social evils by 
non-violent resistance and direct action.® 
A major objective of non-violent revolution 
is to substitute non-violent, co-operative, 
equalitarian relationships for such aspects 
of violence as exploitation, oppression, and 
war. The non-violent revolution is to be 
effected largely (in the view of some) or 
entirely (in the view of others) without use 
of the state machinery. Some advocates of 
this approach place relatively more empha- 
sis on achieving changes in policies, institu- 
tions, ownership, power relationships, etc., 
while others put relatively more emphasis 
on achieving changes in values as a pre- 
liminary to such social changes. 

The non-violent revolutionary approach 
has been developing since about 1945 in 
various parts of the world, including Hong 
Kong,’ Germany,”! the United States,*? 


68 An exception to this fourth aspect is Vinoba 
Bhave, who favors “gentler” forms of non-vio- 
lence than used by Gandhi in the Indian inde- 
pendence struggle. 


70 See various issues of Chu Lieu (“Main Cur- 
rent”), issued from Kowloon by the Chulieu So- 
ciety, Professor Lo Meng Tze, chairman. 


71 See Nikolaus Koch, Die moderne Revolu- 
tion: Gedanken der gewaltfreien Selbsthilfe des 
Deutschen Volkes ( Tiibingen and Frankfurt: The 
author, 1951). 


72 The Committee for Non-violent Revolution: 
“We favor decentralized, democratic socialism 
guaranteeing worker-consumer control of indus- 
tries, utilities, and other economic enterprises. 
We believe that the workers themselves should 
take steps to seize control of factories, mines, and 
shops. . . . We believe in realistic action against 
war, against imperialism, and against military or 
economic oppression by conquering nations, in- 
cluding the United States. We advecate such 
techniques of group resistance as demoustrations, 
strikes, organized civil disobedience, and under- 
ground organization where necessary. As indi- 
viduals we refuse to join the armed forces, work 
in war industries, or buy government bonds, and 
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we believe in campaigns urging others to do 
similarly. We see non-violence as a principle 
as well as a technique. In all action we renounce 
the methods of punishing, hating, or killing any 
fellow human beings. We believe that non-vio- 
lence includes such methods as sit-down strikes 
and seizure of plants. We believe that revolution- 
ary changes can only occur through direct action 
by the rank and file, and not by deals or reform- 
ist proposals directed to the present political and 
labor leadership” (quoted by Donald Calhoun, 
“The Non-violent Revolutionists,” Politics [New 
York], II [April, 1946], 118 f.). 

Manas: “One curious cultural synthesis which 
came out of the second world war was the al- 
liance between young socialists and young re- 
ligious pacifists. More than ten years ago, a writer 
in a small pacifist periodical, Pacifica Views, 
called attention to the new kind of ‘radical’ that 
was emerging from the war resistance movement: 
‘In this synthesis of extremes, we witness the 
birth of a New Minority. Its members are des- 
tined to remain an enigma to the public for some 
years to come, and they will probably be a source 
of confusion both to Peace Church pacifists and 
old line radicals. It is certain that the American 
Legion will not understand them at all. Who is 
he, this New Minority Man? . . . He is working 
for objectives which are both moral and practi- 
cal. . . . His ends will be easily identifiable as 
revolutionary but his reasons for working toward 
them will unite moral content with critical pene- 
tration’” (“The New Men,” Manas [Los Ange- 
les], IX, No. 18 [March 28, 1956], p. 7). 

A. J. Muste stated: “. .. mankind faces a major 
crisis. Only a drastic change, such as is suggested 
by the terms rebirth, conversion, revolution, can 
bring deliverance. Tinkering with this or that 
piece of political, economic or cultural machinery 
will not suffice. . . . War and the war system, as 
well as social violence, are inherent in our present 
politico-economic order and the prevailing mate- 
rialistic culture. . .. War is not inevitable, though 
it is certain to come unless a revolutionary move- 
ment against war and materialism soon comes 
into existence” (Muste, “Build the Non-violent 
Revolutionary Movement—Now” [New York: 
The Author, 1947?] [mimeographed] ). 

“A non-violent revolution changes external re- 
lationships and arrangements but it is primarily 
an inner revolution, a rebirth of man” (Muste, 
“Proposed Manifesto,” Peacemaker [Yellow 
Springs, Ohio], Special Suppl., January 15, 1950, 
p- 4). 

“. .. The present period is a profoundly revolu- 
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India,** and England.** Non-violent revolu- 


tionary one and its problem is a revolutionary 
problem. . . . This order is . . . bound to perish 
. .. because . . . the law of the universe that ex- 
ploitation, hatred, tyranny are evil and cannot 
endure is being vindicated. Therefore, once 
again, as the ground is swept clear the chance to 
build a revolutionary new order presents itself to 
mankind. . . . It is not our business to save either 
capitalism or Communism; either the Russian or 
the American power state; either the Western 
capitalist culture or the present Communist cul- 
ture. None of them now enshrine or allow for 
the flourishing of essentially democratic and hu- 
mane values . .. in our age, whatever may have 
been the case in other periods . . . violence must 
be rejected as a means for radical social change. 
... Whether . . . we look at the problem of elim- 
inating war or at the problem of radical social 
change (abolition of competitive nationalism, 
colonialism, dictatorship, feudalism, development 
of a non-exploitative economy, etc.) we must re- 
sort to non-violence or we are lost. We need to 
build a non-violent revolutionary movement . . . 
rooted firmly in local and national situations . . . 
not . . . abstract cosmopolitanism . . . [yet] gen- 
uinely internationalist in basis, composition and 
eventual structure” (Muste, “Problems of Non- 
violent Revolution,” Peacemaker, March 1, 1952, 
pp. 5f.). 

Bradford Lyttle wrote: “We must think and 
act on the assumption that we can bring about a 
non-violent revolution against the tradition of 
military power” (Lyttle, “On Non-violent Ob- 
struction,” reprinted from Liberation, Peace 
News, December 26, 1958, p. 7). 


73 In India the non-violent revolutionary ap- 
proach has taken two forms, often regarded by 
their respective advocates as distinct. One is the 
“*Land-Gift” (Bhoodan) movement and related 


[Footnote 73 continued on p. 61] 


74The Rev. Michael Scott stated: “There is 
the urgent need for a new revolutionary move- 
ment which will have the courage and incentive 
to use methods of non-violent resistance not only 
against the manufacture of nuclear weapons but 
against oppressive legislation and violations of 
human rights and natural justice,” and should 
be capable of a strong “effectual fight against 
oppression and injustice,” ignorance, and poverty 
(Scott, “An Appeal to Reason,” Peace News, 
March 14, 1958, p. 8). 
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THE MEANINGS OF NON-VIOLENCE 


tion has a mixed origin. This may, for the 
purposes of analysis be divided roughly into 


[Footnote 73 continued from p,. 60] 


movements led by Vinoba Bhave. The other is 
the emphasis on civil disobedience, most clearly 
espoused by Dr. Rammanohar Lohia and his So- 
cialist party of India but also advocated at times 
by the larger Praja Socialist party and other 
groups. 

Dr. Lohia said: “Hitherto, in efforts to bring 
about major social changes, the world has known 
the sole alternatives of parliamentary and violent 
insurrectionary means. A reliance on only parlia- 
mentary means has often left people without any 
means of direct control over social decisions when 
Parliament was not responsive to the public will, 
and parliamentary means have sometimes proved 
incapable of bringing about genuinely funda- 
mental changes in society when required. The 
reliance upon the means of violent insurrection 
has, however, also been proved inadequate. Even 
apart from considerations of the morality of vi- 
olence and its chances of success, the kind of so- 
ciety produced by a violent insurrection does not 
recommend such means. Now, however, a new 
dimension has been added by the addition of 
individual and massive civil resistance as another 
way of bringing about major social changes. . . . 
All those desirous of maintaining methods of non- 
violence, must learn to be equally loyal to revolu- 
tion. . .. Where such subordination of revolution 
to non-violence takes place, conservative main- 
tenance of the existing order is an inevitable re- 
sult, just as chaos in the beginning and tyranny 
afterwards are inevitable results if non-violence 
is subordinated to revolution. . . . Mankind will 
ever hurtle from the hands of one irresponsibility 
into another if it continues to seek and organise 
its revolutions through violence” (Lohia, “Non- 
Violence and Revolution,” Peace News, April 26, 
1957, p. 2). 

Concerning Bhoodan, R. K. Patil (formerly of 
the Indian government’s Planning Commission ) 
said: “In the course of its six year’s progress . . . 
about five million acres of land have been col- 
lected. Lately the movement has transformed it- 
self into gramdan, the obtaining through gifts all 
the land situated in a village. About 3,250 whole 
villages have been secured . . . a gathering of 
national leaders, representing almost all the pro- 
gressive parties in India, has issued a joint state- 
ment welcoming the movement and exhorting 
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those in which ideological factors are pre- 
dominant and those in which they are sub- 


the nation to give it all encouragement and sup- 
port” (Patil, “Social Revolution through Bhoo- 
dan,” Gandhi Marg [New Delhi], January, 1958, 
p- 67). 

Gyan Chand (Indian economist) wrote: “The 
target of collecting 50 million acres before the 
end of 1957 for distribution among the landless 
laborers has not been realised, and more than 
half of the four million actually collected have 
still to be distributed. And yet the movement is 
gathering more steam, has made gramdans— 
voluntary extinction of property rights in entire 
villages—its immediate objective and attained a 
large measure of success in realizing it. . . . A real 
recluse [Vinoba] has left the seclusion of his 
ashram and is using his piety, spiritual commun- 
ion and comprehension of life and its essence 
for bringing about basic social changes and un- 
dermining the status quo—the net work of prop- 
erty relations, the institutional framework and 
the whole complex of views, conventions, atti- 
tudes and norms and patterns of behavior. Re- 
ligion is being brought into action as a real revo- 
lutionary force, as a means of awakening the 
people to the inequalities of the present economic 
relations and the urgent need of replacing them 
by new relations based on a genuine community 
of feeling and quest for equality in status, in- 
come and assignment of functions. . . . 

“From the very beginning the Bhoodan move- 
ment has been a movement for establishing a 
new social order. . . . The collection and distribu- 
tion of land, it was . . . very clearly emphasized, 
was .. . only the first step in a succession of 
changes which were implicit in the concept of 
social revolution. Among them, a classless society, 
extinction of property rights and the elimination 
of acquisitive social relations had necessarily to 
be given a very high priority in the list of the 
new social objectives. The gramdan concept 
brings these social objectives to the fore, stresses 
their primacy and urgency and points to the 
need of making them all-embracing and the basis 
of the whole production organization of the com- 
munity. This means that if extinction of property 
rights in land is realized, the very logic of the 
step would make its application to trade, industry 
and services unavoidable. . . . 

“The movement, relying as it does exclusively 


[Footnote 73 concluded on p. 62] 
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ordinate to “practical” efforts to find solu- 
tions to certain pressing social problems. 
The “ideological” and “practical” factors 
are, however, never fully separated. On the 
one hand, the ideologies concerned propose 
solutions for social problems and, on the 
other, the search for solutions for such prob- 
lems at some stage inevitably involves con- 
sideration of ideological approaches per se 
or methods of action which are closely re- 
lated to them. On the ideological level non- 
violent revolution has been developing 
through the interplay and synthesis of sev- 
eral formerly distinct approaches. These in- 
clude (1) certain types of pacifism, largely 
“moral resistance” and the Tolstoyan and 
Quaker approaches (“active reconciliation”); 
(2) Satyagraha; and (3) ideologies of so- 
pegs (Footnote 73 continued from p. 61] 
on change through assent, that is, on a com- 
pletely voluntary basis and by non-violent meth- 
ods, makes democracy its substance and essential 
feature. Experience is beginning to show that 
the movement is gathering momentum and the 
imminence of radical social changes is becoming 
more and more obvious and inescapable; and 
that vested interests . . . are likely to see in the 
movement a challenge and a danger and to use 
all their strength for defeating the processes that 
it has set in motion. This resistance has, accord- 
ing to the premises of the movement, to be met 
by janashakti—the people’s power—the power 
generated by the will to change and the support 
of the masses. If the full support of the people is 
mobilized through education and right guidance 
and can be sustained, it would create conditions 
for bringing into action the legislative power of 
the state in support of the people’s will to change. 
The movement does not in any way preclude 
legislative action but does not put its faith in it 
as the primary or the major instrument of social 
change. The state has no doubt the organized 
might of the community at its disposal, but if it 
is to be truly democratic it has to use this power 
as sparingly as possible and rely mainly on revo- 
lution from below—the upsurge and initiative of 
the people—for carrying out fundamental and 
social transformation” (Chand, “Bhoodan as a 
Social Revolution,” Gandhi Marg, January, 1958, 
pp. 44-46). 
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cial revolution (i.e., basic social change), 
including the socialist, anarchist, and de- 
centralist approaches. In some ways, Satya- 
graha is the most important of these,”5 large- 
ly because it combines a “pacifist” position 
with a method of resistance and revolution, 
thus serving as a bridge or catalyst between 
pacifism and social revolution. 

On the “practical” level the non-violent 
revolutionary approach has had origins in 
efforts to effect social, political, or economic 
changes where parliamentary means are 
either non-existent or not responsive to pop- 
ular control and where violent means are 
rejected either because the means of ef- 
fective violent struggle are predominantly 
at the disposal of supporters of the status 
quo or for other reasons. Non-violent re- 
sistance and direct action have often ap- 
peared relevant in such situations. What 
seems to be an increasing reliance on non- 
violent resistance and direct action by libera- 
tion movements is an illustration of this. 
Where non-violent methods have been seri- 
ously used in such situations, there have 
often been ideological and programmatic 
consequences resulting from the combina- 
tion of non-violence and revolution. An as- 





735 Some would view non-violent revolution as 
an application of Satyagraha to a new historical 
situation. Gandhi's later thinking included an 
emphasis on radical social, economic, and politi- 
cal changes. For example, in June, 1942, Gandhi 
said that, in a free India, “the peasants would 
take the land. We would not have to tell them to 
take it” (Louis Fischer, A Week with Gandhi 
[New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1942], p. 54). 
Gandhi said, May, 1947: “There can be no 
Ramarajya [Kingdom of God] in the present state 
of iniquitous inequalities in which a few roll in 
riches and the masses do not get even enough to 
eat” (Gandhi, Non-Violence in Peace and War, 
II, 255). In 1945 he said: “. . . if we have demo- 
cratic Swaraj [self-rule] . . . the Kisans [peasants] 
must hold power in all its phases, including po- 
litical power” (Bose, Studies in Gandhism, p. 
79). 
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THE MEANINGS OF NON-VIOLENCE 


sociated factor in the development of non- 
violent revolution is that common concern 
with pressing social problems (land in In- 
dia, nuclear weapons in Britain, freedom 
in South Africa, for example) has brought 
pacifists, Satyagrahis, and social revolution- 
aries*® together to find and apply solutions 
for such problems. This interaction has con- 
tributed to the synthesizing of these ap- 
proaches. 

The incomplete nature of the ideology 
and program of non-violent revolution is 
among the factors which have handicapped 
the spread of this type of generic non-vio- 
lence, especially in the West, but the gen- 
eral outline of its approach is sufficiently 
clear to justify its inclusion in this typology 
at this early stage of its development and 
to indicate that it may increase in promi- 
nence in the future. 


VII. Conclusion 

Of these nine types of generic non-vio- 
lence, five fall within the definition of 
“pacifism” presented early in this paper; 
that is, their adherents refuse, on grounds 
of principle, participation in all international 
and civil wars and violent revolutions. These 
are “non-resistance,” “active reconciliation,” 
“moral resistance,” “Satyagraha,” and, gen- 
erally, “non-violent revolution.”** These in- 


76 Or other combinations of these, as pacifists 
and social revolutionaries, or Satyagrahis and so- 
cial revolutionaries. Pacifists in such cases are 
likely to be familiar with the methods of non- 
violent resistance and direct action. 


77 Sometimes practitioners of “peaceful resist- 
ance” and “non-violent direct action” would also 
refuse such participation on grounds of princi- 
ple, but in such a case these individuals would 
be classified also under other categories. Some 
persons and groups advocating “non-violent revo- 
lution” who have come to this ideological posi- 
tion from earlier non-pacifist beliefs may not 
categorically commit themselves in advance to 
such a pacifist position; their policies in practice 
may amount to this, however. 
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volve a belief in the intrinsic value of non- 
violence, as does also “peaceful resistance.” 
Six of the nine types of generic non-violence 
emphasize the value of non-violent behavior 
as a method for achieving desired social 
objectives. These are “moral resistance,” 
“passive resistance,” “peaceful resistance,” 
“non-violent direct action,” “Satyagraha,” 
and “non-violent revolution.”78 There is thus 
overlapping between these groups, with 
“moral resistance,” “peaceful resistance,” 
“Satyagraha,” and “non-violent revolution” 
emphasizing the intrinsic value of both non- 
violence and non-violent behavior as a 
method. 

Of the nine types, the following always 
fall within the area of “non-violent resist- 
ance and direct action,” as presented earlier 
in this paper: “passive resistance,” “peaceful 
resistance,” and “non-violent direct action.” 
Often included also would be “moral re- 
sistance,” “Satyagraha,” and “non-violent 
revolution.” On some occasions believers in 
the approaches classified under “active rec- 
onciliation” and “selective non-violence” 
might also undertake resistance which 
would fall within the scope of “non-violent 
resistance and direct action.” On rare occa- 
sions, believers in “non-resistance” might 
feel compelled not to co-operate with what 
they regard as evil in such a way that their 


78 To the degree that international Socialists 
and other social radicals classified under “selec- 
tive non-violence” regard their refusal to support 
international wars as itself a means of bringing 
about the downfall of the system they believe to 
cause such wars, these groups would also be in- 
cluded. This attitude, however, is not sufficiently 
characteristic of the type as a whole to warrant 
its inclusion here. Persons adhering to belief sys- 
tems included under “active reconciliation”—or 
even “non-resistance” on rare occasions—might 
at times resist what they believe to be evil, but 
the degree of emphasis on their non-violent be- 
havior as a method to attain certain objectives is 
insufficient to warrant their inclusion here also. 
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behavior would come within the scope of 
“non-violent resistance.” 

There are, of course, many other com- 
parisons and contrasts which might be made 
among the nine types of generic non-vio- 
lence. Some of these will be suggested by 
Chart 1, which indicates in a brief way 
some of the main characteristics of the 
types of generic non-violence. There are 
related questions which may arise in the 
minds of some readers, such as the relation 
between “persuasion,” “conversion,” and 
“non-violent coercion” among the types of 
generic non-violence, or an analysis of the 
various techniques which are used in non- 
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violent resistance and direct action. These, 
however, require separate treatment and lie 
outside the scope of this paper. 

The writer's object has been simply to 
clarify, classify, and define and to illustrate 
these definitions, particularly where this 
may have been necessary to bring a sense 
of reality to descriptions of often relatively 
little-known approaches. The writer does 
not regard this typology as perfect or final 
but hopes that it may help in clarifying the 
existing confusion about these phenomena 
and may facilitate future study, research, 
analysis, and evaluation of the various ap- 
proaches within generic non-violence. 
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I. Introduction: The Problem 
of Violence 


In this paper, an attempt will be made to 
define and describe “pacifism” from a so- 
ciological point of view, i.e., with use of 
sociological concepts and theories. This is 
done with two aims in mind: (1) to clarify 
some theoretical problems in sociology as 
well as in pacifist ideologies and (2) to 
point out some hypotheses that might not 
only be validated theoretically or ideologi- 
cally but also possibly be tested empirically. 
We shall make use of this definition of 
“pacifism” : 

Pacifism is a doctrine which defines certain 
norms concerning behavior in social conflicts 
(interpersonal, intergroup, intersocietal conflicts). 
The two fundamental norms can be said to be: 

N*®: Act in a conflict situation so as to in- 

crease the likelihood that a solution ac- 


ceptable to all parties to the conflict will 
be achieved! 

Act in a conflict situation so as to reduce 
the short-term and long-term applica- 
tion of violence as much as possible! 
And, as a special case of this norm: 

N: Do not make use of direct or indirect 

violence! 


N*®; 


Even the formulation of this definition 
presupposes some prior definitions, in order 
to be reasonably clear. What is a conflict? 
What is a solution? What is violence? For 
our purpose it is useful to conceive of “con- 
flict” as a property of an action system, 


viz., when two or more incompatible or mu- 
tually exclusive values are pursued. Con- 
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flict is value disagreement, and it should be 
distinguished from cognitive disagreement, 
which has to do with the definition of what 
is true and what is false. “Conflict” in our 
sense has a very broad field of application 
—from the individual person who tries to al- 
locate scarce resources (e.g., time and 
money) to competing ends to two nations 
pursuing the same value—for instance, 
world hegemony. We shall, however, be 
concerned only with action systems involv- 
ing more than one person; in other words, 
we shall restrict the analysis to social con- 
flict. 

“Conflict solution” can now be defined as 
the absence of conflict, i.e., the state of the 
action-system under consideration where 
only one of the competing values is pursued 
or enjoyed. This is the case when one of 
the parties to the conflict is exterminated or 
subjugated to the point where he can no 
longer voice his view or is segregated and 
downgraded so much that he may present 
his values but will have no impact on the 
actions of the total system. All these exam- 
ples have one thing in common: they refer 
to non-accepted solutions only. Another, 
less trivial example is the case of democratic 
vote over the values to be pursued by the 
system. The value system of the majority is 
adopted as the values of the total system; 
but this does not necessarily imply that the 
minority acquiesces, internalizes these val- 
ues, and accepts the solution. 

A perfect case of a technique that, at 
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least in theory, may lead to an accepted so- 
lution is the “Quaker technique” (e.g., 1, 
pp. 104f.) of conducting conferences, 
where a formal vote is not taken before 
there is unanimity present so that there will 
be no defeated party. The not unusual 
practice of concealing faction formation by 
voting with the majority in plenary session 
is an application of the important symbol 
of unanimity and hence a pretense that the 
solution is accepted. 

The strongest case of accepted solution 
seems to imply a complete internalization 
in both parties to the conflict of a common 
value system. This may be either the sys- 
tem held by one of the parties before the 
solution or a new system, invented during 
the conflict. In the first case conversion (or 
“change of mind” or “change of heart”) 
may be said to have taken place; in the 
second case a compromise to which both 
parties agree has been found. It seems rea- 
sonable to say that coercion, by definition, 
can never bring about an accepted solution 
—and that either conversion or compromise 
or both are needed. However, this does not 
bring us very far. 

The salient question becomes: If we as- 
sume, on some ideological basis, that an 
accepted solution is preferable to a non- 
accepted one, then what kinds of action are 
instrumental to what kinds of solution? A 
glance at the two fundamental norms in the 
definition of pacifism indicates the belief 
that non-violent actions are instrumental to 
accepted solutions. But this is not neces- 
sarily true. Violence may be so fundamental 
a part of the culture and violent rituals and 
actions in a conflict may be so deeply in- 
ternalized that they alone can lead to ac- 
cepted solutions through a subtle transfor- 
mation of coercion to conversion. An ex- 
ample from the field of interpersonal con- 
flict is the duel, in which, according to the 
legend, the defeated party, if still alive, 
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interpreted the defeat as an indication that 
he had been wrong and should admit it. 
Another example seems to be tribal warfare 
in old Israel, where military victory could 
be interpreted (because of the belief in 
Yahweh’s intervention) as moral victory. 
Still another example is the boys’ gangs, 
the “street-corner societies,” where the 
holder of physical power is the person whose 
value system will be automatically adopted 
by the whole group. 

This means that in a culture where physi- 
cal power is interpreted as an indicator of 
being morally right and defeat in a violent 
conflict as an indicator of being morally 
wrong, violence may very well lead to ac- 
cepted solutions. The victor in a violent 
conflict will probably invoke ideologies to 
this effect, e.g., by propagating the belief 
that “we won because of the strength we 
derived from the firm belief in our demo- 
cratic cause,” etc. However, even in such 
a culture, it may be true that non-violent 
actions can also lead to accepted solutions; 
this may be the result only when, in addi- 
tion, there is an equally internalized ideol- 
ogy against the use of non-violent means. 

It is difficult to arrive at a good definition 
of “violence.” If we make use of the am- 
biguous word “hurt,” we can say that an 
act is violent if it is intended to hurt the 
person(s) against whom it is directed. The 
ambiguity in the word “hurt” is useful be- 
cause it gives us the useful dichotomy be- 
tween physical and psychological violence— 
violence with the “body” as its aim and 
violence with the “mind” as its aim. If we 
combine this with the direct-indirect di- 
chotomy, we get the forms of violence given 
in Table 1. The pacifist norm mentioned 
above concerning the use of violence can 
hence be presented as a norm against the 
use of any one of these forms of violence 


and specifically against the use of the three 
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other forms to compensate for the exclusion 
of direct, physical violence. 

We now consider the definition of paci- 
fism to be sufficiently precise and clear for 
our purpose. Again it is worth pointing out 
that pacifist ideologies seem to share a be- 
lief that non-violent actions are more likely 
to lead to accepted solutions than violent 
actions. In addition to this justification, or 
above it, the norm against violence will get 
its validity from ideological sources, e.g., 
from ideologies in which human life is 
among the most fundamental values. How- 
ever, there are many pacifist ideologies, and 
we shall consider only the version that to 
our mind is the best one (as presented in 
4 and 6). 


II. Instrumental versus Expressive 
Actions 


A very fruitful and much neglected dis- 
tinction must be made between instrumental 
and expressive behavior in conflict situa- 
tions (see also 10, pp. 45f.). To define the 
concepts, we assume that we can talk about 
a manifest and a latent level of any con- 
flict—where the latent level is the level 
where the conflict sentiment is developing, 
and the manifest level is the level at which 
conflict behavior takes place. The first may 
vary all the way from intense hatred and 
deep involvement to an affectively very 
neutral sentiment; the second may corre- 
spondingly vary all the way from the appli- 
cation of atomic or napalm bombs to no 
overt behavior at all. All kinds of combina- 
tions of manifest and latent intensity are 
possible—e.g., from the disinterested drop- 
ping of a bomb to the person seething with 
hatred for his employer but never able to 
let loose his feelings. 

An act may be said to be instrumental 
to the extent that it has the function of 
contributing to conflict resolution, and it 
may be said to be expressive to the extent 


that it serves the function of tension release 
from the latent intensity. Obviously, the 
person to judge whether an act is predom- 
inantly instrumental or expressive is not the 
actor but the “disinterested observer.” The 
actor himself may be able to express what 
his intentions were, but, in a predominantly 
instrumental culture, even highly expressive 
acts will probably be presented as instru- 
mental. However, it is important to judge 
whether an act was really intended to be 
instrumental. A good indicator seems to be 


TABLE 1 
FORMS OF VIOLENCE 
Direct Indirect 
Physical.... Bodily injury, Economic boy- 
“force” cott, exploita- 
tion, ete. 


Lea. Verbal violence, Cultural violence, 


e.g., systemat- e.g., destruc- 
ic distortion of _ tion of cultural 
theadversary’s symbols dear 
opinion to the adver- 


sary 


to what extent the actor deems it important 
to collect data that can throw light on the 
causal hypothesis that “this act is instru- 
mental to the solution of this conflict.” It 
should be added that one and the same act 
may have instrumental and expressive com- 
ponents and that an expressive act may be 
long-term instrumental and vice versa. 

We can now assume that both parties to 
the conflict will regard it as their goal or 
task to maximize the instrumental and ex- 
pressive functions of their actions. A given 
act may be more or less successful in achiev- 
ing these functions. To survey the possibili- 
ties of success, let us introduce a ninefold 
classification of conflict acts with examples 
(Table 2). 

When we here use the word “instrumen- 
tal,” we do not imply “instrumental to the 
achievement of accepted solutions.” As in- 
dicated in Table 2, the same act may score 
high on one dimension but low on the other, 
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and this presents us immediately with the 
dilemma: the gratification from an expres- 
sive act is immediate and certain, whereas 
instrumental acts must be brought from the 
personal system out into the social system, 
where the causal chains are uncertain and 
effects may be positive, but only in the long 
run. When the expressive need is present, 
therefore, the temptation will be high to 
resort to expressive acts even at considerable 
cost along the instrumental dimension. 
However, let us imagine that one of the 
parties to the conflict has a culture where 
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sive actions as instrumental so that they 
satisfy both norms at the same time. The 
people who burn crosses outside the homes 
of integrationists in a Virginia town have 
obviously engaged in an act that ranks very 
high on their own expressive dimension. At 
the same time, they will believe that the 
act will lead the integrationists to leave the 
town or at least to be isolated to the point 
of complete incapacitation. Hence they will 
probably disregard or deny evidence that 
cross-burning may strengthen the integra- 
tionists’ position through some version of 


TABLE 2 
COMBINATIONS OF INSTRUMENTAL AND EXPRESSIVE FUNCTIONS 


Decree or Success 
FROM THE 


INSTRUMENTAL 
Point or View Successful 
Successful ..... Expression of hatred 
through murder 
Neutral. ...... Secret burning of effigy of 


enemy 
Verbal violence directed 
against enemy 


Unsuccessful. . . 


these two 
valid: 

N,: Act in a rational way, even in con- 
flict situations! 

N.: Express strong emotions if they are 
justified! 

If we take it that “rational” can be in- 
terpreted as a synonym for “instrumental” 
in our present context, these two norms as 
they stand will clearly induce a conflict in 
the person who internalizes them. The con- 
flict is by no means uncommon where 
strong emotions exist and the expressive 
need is so great that it must be satisfied. 
The conflict is perhaps even more common 
in cultures where conceptions of “psycho- 
logical health” lead to a strong emphasis 
on Ng and similar norms. 

There is one way of avoiding this con- 
flict, which we would guess is as old as 
conflicts themselves: by interpreting expres- 


(not uncommon) norms are 
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Systematic, professional 
extermination 
Withdrawal from conflict 


Bombing that strengthens 
morale lence 


Decree or Success FROM THE Expressive Point or View 


Neutral Unsuccessful 


Meeting enemy when con- 
flict is highly polarized 
Complete inactivity 


Unsuccessful physical vio- 


the martyr effect. When asked why the 
crosses were burned, the segregationist will 
probably give an instrumental interpreta- 
tion and thus rid himself of the latent con- 
flict between N, and No. 

Another illustration of the same dilemma 
is the seemingly everlasting problem in the 
cold war of whether there ought or ought 
not be cultural exchange with the Soviet 
Union. Imagine that such contact is estab- 
lished, and some event similar to the Hun- 
garian Revolution of October-November, 
1956, occurs. The latent intensity will in- 
crease and correspondingly the need for an 
expressive outlet. On the other hand, the 
instrumental needs will also increase; but 
if Np is very salient, they will probably be 
overshadowed by the expressive needs—and 
the outcome may be that contact is broken 
off. According to our theory, this act will 
then be interpreted as an instrumental act, 
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e.g., by invoking theories to the effect that 
“the leaders in the Soviet Union will now 
understand how much their action is re- 
sented, and this will eventually lead to a 
change in their behavior.” To what extent 
this empirical hypothesis is tenable and to 
what extent the opposite hypothesis is tena- 
ble (e.g., “only by keeping contact can we 
convey to them in a proper way what we 
feel and suggestions for conflict resolution” ) 
becomes an empirical question. As men- 
tioned, we may use the extent to which 
the actor seeks data relevant to the effects 
of his act as an indicator of how instru- 
mental the act was intended to be. 

We may give as a third example the 
conflict between a convict and his victim, 
in Western law construed as a conflict be- 
tween the convict and “society.” To im- 
prison him under fairly frustrating condi- 
tions undoubtedly serves expressive func- 
tions, but for whom? Only in rare cases for 
the judge and, because of the alienation 
process, not necessarily for the victim of the 
crime. It seems to be expressive for the 
court on behalf of the victims, and this 
function of incurring expressive actions on 
behalf of others (“we shall see to it that 
you get your revengel!”) seems to play 
important roles, e.g., in military warfare 
to explain bombing that has no appreciable 
military effect and only strengthens the 
morale of the enemy. But to return to the 
prison example: we take the quite common- 
ly found lack of interest among court per- 
sonnel in the actual effects of imprisonment 
as an indication of the expressive nature of 
the actions. At the same time, the frequent 
use of expressions like “general prevention” 
and “individual prevention” indicates that 
the latent norm-conflict is solved as we 
would predict from the embryonic theory 
given above. 

The problem we are left with is obvious- 
ly this: How can the expressive needs be 


taken care of in a conflict with minimal in- 
strumental costs? The expressive needs are 
important not only for the single individual 
but because their satisfaction will tend to 
reinforce group cohesion if it is given a 
sufficiently collective setting. The expres- 
sion of latent sentiment has some of the 
same function as religious activity—it rein- 
forces collective values and makes visible 
to one’s self that one is not alone. Hence 
it is a very important factor in the polariza- 
tion of a conflict. 

Exactly what kinds of actions are ex- 
pressively gratifying? There seems to be 
little doubt that violent acts are gratifying 
to a great many people in a great variety 
of cultures, provided that they are defined 
as acts made on behalf of a collectivity, 
ie., in a conflict defined as an intergroup 
conflict where the individual can act with 
a collectivistic orientation. But there cer- 
tainly are other ways of obtaining expres- 
sive gratifications. The diplomatic expert 
who at the same time is deeply involved 
may obtain a great relief by watching the 
successful results of his diplomatic skills, 
and these may be completely non-violent. 
The person who has internalized Gandhi's 
philosophy will correspondingly experience 
the non-violent resistance he engages in as 
an expressive outlet, contrary to the effects 
of mere inactivity or so-called “passive 
resistance.” 

This opens up a whole field in which 
theoretical and empirical research seems to 
be badly needed. A conflict is, by defini- 
tion, frustrating, because it means that there 
are social or personal impediments to the 
realization of a value. If frustration is a 
necessary and sufficient condition for “ag- 
gression,” where the aggression may be in- 
strumental (as when it is directed against 
the adversary) and/or expressive (as when 
it is displaced and directed against third 
parties—scapegoats—one’s own group-self- 
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hatred—or one’s self-inner-directed), then 
violence seems inevitable if “aggression” is 
interpreted as a synonym for violence in the 
meaning given above. But, with the ex- 
amples we have indicated, this would make 
the frustration-aggression hypothesis false 
and mainly a product of a particular cul- 
ture. It may be that the reinterpretation of 
aggression in the direction of “self-preserva- 
tion” may help save the hypothesis, or one 
may resort to the usual unfortunate tech- 
nique of making the hypothesis tautological 
by defining aggression as “attempts to re- 
duce the frustration.” 

However this may be, a basic difficulty 
in the pacifist doctrine is this: if all acts 
shall be evaluated as to whether they are 
instrumental to an accepted conflict solu- 
tion (N*), and violence shall not be re- 
sorted to (N*°*), many acts of high expres- 
sive value will be proscribed by the doc- 
trine. Where, then, is the pacifist expressive 
equivalent of violence? To some extent, this 
is a reformulation of William James's old 
question: Where is the moral equivalent of 
war? The answer may be in many different 
directions; e.g.: 


When insight into conflict behavior increases, 
more instrumental acts will be open to the par- 
ties and the feeling of engaging in instrumental 
activity may in itself be gratifying. 

Internalization of non-violent cultures may re- 
duce the expressive value of violence to zero or 
even make it negative and correspondingly en- 
hance the value automatically given to non-vio- 
lent behavior, even in intergroup conflicts. 

New symbols of intense emotions may be in- 
vented that are not at the same time negatively 
instrumental. A basic problem here seems to be: 
Does expressive behavior have to be visible to 
the adversary, to one’s own group, or to both 
to be emotionally gratifying? It seems that vio- 
lent activity must be visible also to one’s own 
group to serve the purpose—but could one possi- 
bly find symbols whose visibility could be re- 
stricted to one’s own group, so that negatively 
instrumental effects on the other group could be 
avoided? 
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We shall leave these problems here, and 
deal with them further in Section VII. 


III. A Structural-functional Analysis 
of Conflict-relevant Behavior 


In the following, let us assume that we 
deal with a culture wherein the following 
five functions shall be satisfied by conflict- 
relevant behavior: (1) extension of demo- 
cratic values of self-realization, diversity, 
brotherhood, universal love, etc.; (2) pre- 
vention of manifest conflicts; (3) preven- 
tion of aggravation of conflicts; (4) intro- 
duction of actions instrumental to conflict 
resolution if the conflict should require it; 
and (5) introduction of expressive actions 
if the conflict should require it. Of these 
functions, only No. 5 can be said to be 
latent, because it is not so often expressed 
in declarations, treaties, etc. The other four 
are highly manifest functions of, for in- 
stance, Western military power. 


~~ 





— 


Historically, the pacifist doctrine has | 


grown out of dissatisfaction and opposition 
to the usual combination of diplomatic and 
military structures designed to fulfil these 
five functions for the case of intersocietal 
conflict. Though this setting will be used 
for the purpose of illustration, it is impor- 
tant to keep in mind that the intended field 
of application is the entire realm of social 
conflict. 

The pacifist criticism against the military 
method, apart from the obvious and ex- 
plicit infraction it entails of norms against 
violence or, more specifically, against the 
taking of the lives of others, will be indi- 
cated in a few points: 


1. The military structure is designed more to 
fit the needs of functions 4 and 5 than of the 
three others. More specifically, military arma- 
ment will be perceived as an increase in manifest 
intensity and a threat, even though it is not so 
intended. The preparation for the ultimate pos- 


sibility—that of killing—presupposes a certain — 
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amount of polarization in the system which is in- 
compatible with functions 1 and 3. 

2. The military method is not designed to ob- 
tain accepted solutions, except in cultures where 
the conditions indicated in Section I obtain, and 
hence the solutions will be short-term only. 

3. The military method may be superior in 
some short-term reduction of violence but not in 
long-term reduction. 

4, The military method makes too little dis- 
tinction between guilty and not guilty among 
the enemy and between the resented actions of 
a person and the person himself. 

5. The effort to reconcile functions 1 and 4 
will too easily lead to intrapersonal conflicts, in 
that ad hoc border lines are set for the field of 
application of norms of brotherhood. 


From the pacifist point of view it is wise 
to stress as often as possible that no dis- 
agreement exists between pacifists and the 
spokesmen for military defense about the 
value of the five functions, except that the 
pacifist would stress the importance of ac- 
cepted solutions under function 4. Thus the 
conflict is reduced to one over means, not 
one over ends, and it acquires a less funda- 
mental nature, under which attempts to fur- 
ther the pacifist point of view may be more 
successful. In the next four sections the 
structures suggested by pacifists to meet the 
last four functions will be dealt with in 
some detail. 

In Gandhi's philosophy, as in most com- 
plete pacifist doctrines, a heavy emphasis 
will be put on function No. 1. An ideology 
will be invoked according to which all hu- 
man beings are equal from an evaluational 
point of view, interdependent, if not in a 
material sense, at least in a spiritual sense, 
and human life is a very fundamental value, 
so fundamental that the only human life one 
has a right to take, directly or indirectly, is 
one’s own. A distinction is now often made 
between pacifism or non-violence by ex- 
pediency or by conviction (“non-violence 
of the weak” and “non-violence of the 
strong” in Gandhi's terminology). By the 


former is meant a non-violence which would 
have been replaced by violence if the means 
for violent action had been present, by the 
latter a non-violence which would be pre- 
ferred to violence even if the violent means 
were present. Pacifism proper is concerned 
only with this latter kind, which means that 
the internalization of the ideology to such 
an extent that the norms are perceived as 
valid under a large variety of circumstances 
is an important, if not an absolute, condi- 
tion of non-violent action. 

Concretely, this means the propagation of 
an ideology along the lines mentioned and 
presented in more detail in the following 
sections. A specially important point is a 
version of the old problem of the evil: How 
is the enemy perceived within such a frame- 
work of “universal love”? It seems that 
Gandhi solves this problem, at least to his 
own satisfaction, by two methods. First of 
all, on the more attitudinal level, by invok- 
ing the principle that nobody has a claim 
to the full Truth; we all perceive but a 
small fraction of it and thus should regard 
our conceptions of the Truth more as sup- 
plementary than contrary. Second, on the 
action level, a very important distinction 
is made, corresponding to the sociological 
distinction between status actions and status 
holder, in which the status actions may be 
regarded as external to the status holder 
and intrinsic to the system only. Thus the 
status holder, as well as those who interact 
with him, must share the responsibility for 
the actions. This thought is not carried out 
in the detail that a sociologist would want 
in Gandhi's philosophy, but the distinction 
certainly has sociological meaning. 

These two techniques are particularly 
meaningful when seen jointly. As long as 
possible, apparently, the Gandhist will per- 
ceive the other person’s actions as a kind of 
a mirror by which he can lean about him- 
self and Truth. However, if his interaction 
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with the other person involves him in ac- 
tions that he himself would consider im- 
moral, there is always the possibility of dis- 
sociating the person from his actions, de- 
fining the latter as status actions and blam- 
ing the total social structure within which 
the actions are carried out for their im- 
moral nature. 


IV. The Prevention of Manifest 
Conflicts 

The most salient reference group, accord- 
ing to pacifist ideology, should be humanity. 
It seems that Gandhi, in addition to this, 
will include some highly local unit like the 
village, thus de-emphasizing all groups of 
intermediate sizes. Within both this social 
microcosm and this macrocosm conflicts will 
undoubtedly arise. Nowhere in pacifist ide- 
ology is conflict in itself seen as anything 
negative; such an attitude would at least be 
incompatible with any sensate ideology 
where change is given a high value. The 
whole moral and practical emphasis is on 
conflict-relevant behavior. If we distinguish 
between the three traditional aspects of a 
conflict (genesis, dynamics, and resolution) , 
any complete pacifist ideology should be 
relevant to all three. We shall deal with 
them in the following three sections, start- 
ing with efforts to prevent issues from be- 
coming manifest conflicts. The three most 
important techniques are given below. 


4.1. CREATION OF A NETWORK OF 
PRIMARY RELATIONS BETWEEN 
GROUPS 


It seems reasonable to believe that the 
more primary the relationship is, the more 
intense becomes the sentiment, which in 
times of conflict may lead to hatred. But, 
correspondingly, the conflict behavior itself 
will probably become less intense, the more 
primary becomes the relationship, because 
of the higher degree of identification with 
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partners to a primary relation. The worst 
possible combination, from a non-violence 
point of view, would be a conflict between 
formerly quite intimate, but now highly 
polarized, groups, where the emotions from 
the broken primary ties can be used to 
back up the intense manifest actions which 
the polarization permits (the classical il- 
lustration is, of course, a civil war). Thus 
it seems that the formation of primary re- 
lations can be a two-edged sword. 

However, if the between-group primary 
relations formed are really functionally im- 
portant to both groups (as in the case of 
complex networks of business associates) 
and not only ad hoc, their conflict-prevent- 
ing value may perhaps be considerable. But 
the value is highly dependent on how po- 
larized the status sets and the formal and 
informal interaction in the two groups are. 
There is little value in primary relations 
between some categories of status holders 
if these statuses are fairly isolated in the 
network of within-group interaction. 

The epitome of this technique is inter- 
marriage, which should have some effect, 
provided that the phenomenon is not iso- 
lated to very special groups only. Another 
variation, not systematically made use of, 
as far as we know, would be to recruit p 
per cent of the population in A to live in B 
and vice versa. All the different kinds of 
“experiments in international living” are at- 
tempts in this direction but are very often 
of no significance because the only groups 
reached are those of less significance as po- 
tential threats or those already converted 
to the ideology propagated. 


4.2. CREATION OF MUTUAL 
INTERDEPENDENCIES 


The creation of mutual interdependencies 
consists essentially in an extension of ties 
of industrial and economic co-operation 
(with competition as a special case), with 
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all other ties of secondary relationship posi- 
tive for both parties, to potential adversaries 
in group conflicts. The practical implemen- 
tation of this simple principle need not con- 
cern us here, but there are some important 
theoretical problems. 

The basic hypothesis seems to be this: 
Creation of mutual interdependencies will 
make conflicts much more probable, simply 
because of the extension of the surface of 
contact. On the other hand, there will prob- 
ably be constraints on efforts at conflict 
resolution, so that techniques of middle- 
sized violence will probably be avoided. 
Application of violence directly aimed at 
hurting the adversary will have a boomerang 
effect because of the interdependency cre- 
ated. But the temptation to control the 
whole of the beneficial interaction network— 
be it in the economic, cultural, or social 
field—will probably also increase, which 
means that application of violence may be 
even more probable if the perceived chance 
of gaining complete control is sufficiently 
high. 

Hence even this method may be a two- 
edged sword, not so much because of the 
increase in conflicts as because of the in- 
crease in perceived utility of the interaction. 
On the other hand, again, take a social 
system, S. Subdivide S into two parts. If we 
now assume that S is a society, the interest- 
ing question will be whether the parts of 
it will be self-sufficient. If the division is 
taken along geographical, spatial, lines, the 
extent to which increasing subdivision will 
correspond to decreasing self-sufficiency is 
a good indicator of geographical interde- 
pendency. Obviously, in a country with a 
strictly agricultural economy the subdivision 
may in principle be carried down to units 
below the single farm before the self-suf- 
ficiency disappears, whereas an industrial 
economy may not even be able to stand one 
single division. Divisions may, however, be 


along other lines—as vertical or horizontal 
ethnic “bars” or along lines in the stratifica- 
tion system. 

It seems at least intuitively reasonable to 
believe that absence of any kind of positive 
interdependence may be a condition favora- 
ble to the use of violence, although it is 
certainly neither a necessary nor a sufficient 
condition, and it is an intriguing problem 
to find out under what conditions interde- 
pendencies will be conducive to less violent 
conflict behavior. 


4.3. CREATION OF AUTHORITY 
IN A SUPERSYSTEM 


We assume that no two groups exist on 
earth for which it is not possible to create 
some kind of meaningful supersystem. In 
former days, contiguity was perhaps more 
of a condition for amalgamation of groups 
than seems to be the case today, but the 
technical facilitation of interaction makes 
this condition obsolete. The problem from 
the pacifist point of view is to endow this 
supersystem with authority, resting on non- 
violent means of coercion only and recog- 
nized by a sufficient number of the sub- 
ordinate individuals. 

Power is wielded in the political institu- 
tion of the society. How to legitimize power 
is a classical problem. It seems that the 
Gandhian method was through impartial 
assistance given to actual or potential parties 
to a conflict, preferably a long time before 
the conflict had become manifest. This in- 
volves a certain capacity of foresight, be- 
cause of the difficulty of anticipating con- 
flicts sufficiently in advance to create super- 
systems before the groups have become too 
polarized. In general, it may be said that 
legitimation of power, i.e., high rank in the 
institution of politics, happens through ref- 
erence to ranks obtained in the other in- 
stitutions, é.g., to knowledge, property, holi- 
Of these techniques, Gandhi 


ness, etc. 
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seems to have made use of superior knowl- 
edge, insofar as his Satyagrahis were sup- 
posed to have very good insight into actual 
or potential conflict issues. In addition, ref- 
erence has, of course, been made to the 
Satyagrahis’ capacity to practice their own 
belief, by serving as non-violent buffers be- 
tween the antagonists in the conflict and 
focusing their attention on issues more than 
on persons or groups. This latter method of 
seeking authority is highly dependent on 
the appeal that non-violent values have, un- 
less it is transformed from ideological (or 
religious) activity to a kind of technical 
activity, where the claim for authority can 
be made on the basis that non-violent forms 
of conflict resolution have been shown to 
work. In short, a combination of references 
to knowledge and skill and direct, positive 
actions for the conflicting groups should 
have a certain effect, in the sense that those 
who are identified with the activity by both 
parties will probably acquire authority over 
both in a conflict situation. Even in a highly 
polarized situation an authority of this kind 
may provide a meeting ground and serve 
functions as mediator. 

Obviously, the three techniques here 
mentioned are mutually reinforcing, and the 
underlying belief can perhaps be expressed 
as follows: Non-violent authority, which de- 
creases the use of violent enforcement of 
one’s will in conflict situations, must rest 
on interlocking ties of primary and sec- 
ondary relations between individuals in the 
potentially conflicting groups. As mentioned 
in the two foregoing subsections, the estab- 
lishment of both primary and secondary ties 
may be highly dangerous for the purpose. 
To what extent this can be alleviated in 
cultures hostile to the basic idea of non- 
violence, by references to knowledge, skill, 
and past positive achievements, should today 
be testable to some extent by examining 
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work done by agencies like the International 
Red Cross. 


V. Prevention of Aggravation 
of Conflicts 

The different phases in the dynamics of 
group conflicts have been outlined else- 
where (3, 5). The term that seems to catch 
the dynamics fairly well is polarization, 
which can refer to the personal system (the 
tendency to avoid dissonance by forming 
clusters of institutions, persons, values, sym- 
bols, etc., so that the positive ones belong 
to one’s own group and the negative ones 
to the adversary) and to the social system 
(the tendency to decrease to zero between- 
group interaction and increase within-group 
interaction). Sorokin’s law, that the inten- 
sity of the conflict increases with increasing 
polarization, seems to be a good example 
of a non-trivial, tenable, and highly fruitful 
sociological generalization. Clearly, the pre- 
vention of polarization will be of high im- 
portance in any pacifist system of conflict 
behavior. But, whereas the techniques men- 
tioned in Section IV are applicable by ad- 
herents of non-pacifist ideologies as well, 
techniques aimed at constraining polariza- 
tion may be directly dysfunctional for the 
purposes of a group determined to make 
use of violence. It can be argued that a cer- 
tain level of polarization is a necessary con- 
dition for at least extensive use of violence 
against the adversary, because polarization 
implies an increase in social distance and 
collectivistic orientation in relations with 
the antagonist group. The latter point seems 
to be the crucial point, as the feeling of 
acting on behalf will permit a far more 
merciless behavior toward the adversary. It 
seems to be in the very nature of a group 
conflict that a certain amount of polariza- 
tion will take place but also that polariza- 
tion can be greatly facilitated or impeded 
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by voluntary efforts or by peculiarities in 
the social structure. An ideology like the 
universalistic ideology indicated in Section 
III will have a constraining effect, mostly 
because the transition from conflicts that 
are interpersonal, with highly individualistic 
orientations, to intergroup conflicts will be 
contrary to the ideology. It seems that the 
debate between Christian pacifists and non- 
pacifists is largely centered around whether 
Christian dogma prescribes, permits, or 
proscribes a different normative system for 
between-group and within-group acts. 

Even without such a background of a 
more ideological nature, polarization can be 
counteracted on a very concrete level. The 
cure for polarization in the personal system 
is knowledge that can correct (without over- 
correcting) for the black-white picture that 
the participants have of the conflict. How- 
ever, a cure is always dependent on the 
patient and his definition of himself as 
somehow sick, not to mention his capacity 
for taking the cure. Empirical facts and 
ideological fragments based on them have 
only added convincing power in a culture 
where empirical verification is considered 
desirable and possible even in the realm of 
social interaction. And as the main function 
of polarization in the personal system is 
dissonance avoidance, a certain capacity for 
tolerance of dissonance is needed. However, 
attempts in these directions are never ques- 
tions of all-or-none but of degrees of po- 
larization and depolarization. 

The cure for polarization in the social 
system is increased between-group interac- 
tion, with the special purpose of keeping 
channels of communication open so that 
information can go undistorted from group 
to group. Again, certain conditions must be 
fulfilled. To break the contact with the ad- 
versary has, as mentioned in Section II, high 
expressive value, even though its instru- 


mental value may be negative. It has the 
further adantage of bolstering self-righteous- 
ness and self-purification—“the antagonist 
does not deserve our presence.” The block- 
ing of channels of communication in a fully 
polarized system serves the double function 
of preventing ideological contagion and of 
avoiding chances for falsifying all the theo- 
ries about the antagonist. These are impor- 
tant functions even in cultures where non- 
violent victory is considered desirable. How 
they can be relinquished without a certain 
amount of cultural change, so that social 
polarization somehow will be defined as be- 
neath human dignity, like attacking a sleep- 
ing person, is unclear and doubtful. On the 
other hand, it may also be easy to exagger- 
ate the difficulty involved in acquiring an 
ideology where abstention from _polariza- 
tion and active contact formation in times 
of conflict give as much increased self-es- 
teem as dissonance avoidance presumably 
does. 

In Gandhi's political ethics (6, chap. 4; 
9) there seem to be four important applica- 
tions of the general theme dealt with in 
this section. First of all, his insistence on 
sticking to the initial aim. With increasing 
polarization, more and more about the an- 
tagonist appears bad and even beyond re- 
demption, and the result is very often an 
extension of the initial aim. Especially in 
times of success, great self-control is re- 
quired to stick to the initial aim. But ex- 
tension of the aim seems to be a part of a 
reasonable definiens of the concept “ag- 
gravation of the conflict.” 

Second, Gandhi pointed out the impor- 
tance not only of meeting the adversary but 
also of showing confidence in him. We shall 
return to this difficult point in the next 
section. 

Third, understanding of the opponent's 


point of view was always emphasized in 
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Gandhi's campaigns. Actually, he meant 
more than a mere intellectual grasp of the 
ideology of the adversary; he meant what 
we might call “empathy”: to understand 
and feel the conflict situation as the ad- 
versary does. It seems that this served the 
double function of using the adversary as 
a mirror with which one can learn and of 
increasing the capacity for prediction by 
understanding fully the motives (also the 
meritable ones) of the adversary. A third 
function sometimes mentioned by Gandhi 
seems to be that of helping the opponent 
to greater clarity about his own position, 
thus implementing the ideology that op- 
position in meaning is a kind of division of 
labor where everyone represents a part of 
the Truth and that there may be a synthesis 
on a higher level. 

To the present author, the main function 
of this prescription to empathize seems to 
be its effect as a constraint on polarization, 
in the personal as well as in the social sys- 
tem. However, this must either presuppose 
a cultural change or be started much before 
the polarization has led to the definition of 
the opponent’s ideology as “propaganda” 
and efforts to understand it as symptoms of 
disloyalty or even treason. 

Finally, tying in with the foregoing point 
comes the already mentioned norm of fight- 
ing the antagonism, not the antagonist. This 
norm has many facets, one of which is an 
expression of Gandhi's insight into what 
frequently happens in the earlier phases of 
a group conflict: the conflict is no longer 
seen in terms of conflicting values and is- 
sues, but the persons behind the values are 
seen as the real causes of the conflict. The 
disagreement with the value is correspond- 
ingly transformed to a depreciation of the 
whole person. In the next section, some 
concrete techniques embodying this norm 
will be given. 
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VI. Non-violent Actions Instru- 
mental to Accepted Solutions 


Precise prescriptions for solution-relevant 
behavior will be needed to determine 
whether or not the attempt to prevent the 
dynamics of the conflict from becoming so 
pronounced that the conflict feeds too much 
on itself is successful. According to the 
definition of pacifism, there are two impor- 
tant constraints: abstention from coercion 
and abstention from violence, to put it sim- 
ply. We shall not here discuss whether ac- 
tions compatible with these proscriptions 
can be instrumental at all to the goal of 
resolution if the conflict is of the large-scale 


TABLE 3 


PHASE PATTERNS OF SOCIAL- 
CONTROL PROCESSES 





Adaptive-instrumental: Goal-gratification: 
Manipulation of -™ Denial of reciprocity 
rewards 





Latent: — 


Integrative: 
Permissiveness 


Support 














type that our century has witnessed a couple 
of times. The focus of attention will rather 
be on more middle-sized conflicts, like com- 
munity conflicts over racial issues, economic 
conflicts in small countries, or occupation 
of not too large territories. 

There are five aspects of this type of be- 


havior we want to discuss. 


6.1. CONFLICT RESOLUTION AS 
SOCIAL CONTROL 


The non-violent group wants to internal- 
ize new behavior patterns in the opponent 
group, with or without at the same time 
changing their own behavior. We find Par- 
sons’ paradigm for the analysis of social- 
control patterns (10, p. 39) very illumi- 
nating for our purpose (Table 3). Table 3 
is given meaning in our context when we 
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make use of the distinction made in Section 
III between the actor and his actions or—in 
sociological terms—between the status holder 
and his status actions. If the resented ac- 
tions of the antagonist group are regarded 
as status actions (e.g., of the status of “oc- 
cupant,” status of “employer,” status of 
“white”) more than as parts of the per- 
sonality of the actor, a redefinition of the 
situation becomes possible. Instead of put- 
ting the blame on the individual racist or 
occupant, the blame may be put on his 
definition of his status and the whole status 
network, thus making it possible to criticize 
and even impede or fight the actions while 
at the same time supporting or sustaining 
the status holder. In principle, there is 
nothing more mystical or ambivalent in this 
than in a prisoner who likes the person who 
occupies the status as warden in a “tough” 
prison. 

A great deal of “permissiveness” and di- 
rect “support” can thus be expressed to- 
ward the individual enemy, while at the same 
time complete “denial of reciprocity” can be 
made use of with regard to the status ac- 
tions, e.g., by refusing to interact (see be- 
low). Most interesting is the last step, “ma- 
nipulation of rewards.” Here great social 
skill will be required of members of the 
non-violent group. They are expected to re- 
ward negatively or withdraw from status 
actions and to reward positively or at least 
participate in actions that are not defined 
as status actions. Concretely, this involves 
treating the individual occupant with sin- 
cere friendliness, while at the same time re- 
fusing to carry out his orders (status ac- 
tions). Or, to take a racial conflict, it in- 
volves keeping contact with the individual 
white supremacist while at the same time 
disobeying his orders about, say, bus driv- 
ing (7, e.g., p. 139). 

We have discussed the function that this 
dissociation of actor from the resented act 


has for the “problem of the evil.” Closely 
related to this function is the mechanism 
that seems to be of importance for the un- 
derstanding of this kind of control, if it 
works: the dissociation makes it possible 
for the antagonist to disavow and withdraw 
from his actions without necessarily losing 
identity—just as it is possible to change 
jobs. A withdrawal of this kind may then 
be regarded as a first step in a process that 
may lead to an internalization of the non- 
violent ideology if it is followed up by a 
sufficient amount of personal support. If 
this process is successful, it may be said to 
be one not only of social control but of so- 
cialization, because of the internalization it 
involves of the values of the non-violent 


group. 
6.2, SYSTEMATIC NORM INFRACTION 


In pacifist theory the technique or bun- 
dle of techniques of systematic norm infrac- 
tion is called “civil disobedience,” a term 
usually attributed to Thoreau. A distinc- 
tion is often made between “defensive” 
civil disobedience, where norms imposed 
by the other groups are infracted, and 
the more extreme measure, “offensive” civil 
disobedience, where even norms seen as 
valid by the group are infracted. If the 
norm is prescriptive, the infraction will 
have to be an act of omission, whereas it 
will have to be an act of commission if the 
norm is proscriptive. This dichotomy is of 
little analytic value, as it is so dependent 
on the vagrancies of linguistic habits, but 
we make use of it to give a typology of 
some techniques (Table 4). 

Actions of this kind, whether they are 
on an individual or a group basis, can be 
discussed from three points of view. First 
of all, they are “denial of reciprocity” car- 
ried into action and thus represent con- 
crete attempts on the actional level to frus- 
trate the antagonist in his attempts to reach 
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his goal. Second, in addition to this, they 
may seriously shake the whole social struc- 
ture if it is not geared toward the control 
of systematic, purposive deviance, as dis- 
tinct from the more random deviance that 
always takes place in a society. Third, the 
deviant patterns may indicate exactly what 
the aim of the non-violent group is and 
thus have an important heuristic value, as a 
means of showing clearly what the group 
stands for. 


6.3. EMPTYING OF STATUSES 


A special, but very important, case of the 
infraction of norms is the emptying of stat- 
uses. In practice, it is clear what it means: 
simply to vacate one or more statuses par- 
tially or totally. If the statuses are in the 
state administration and they are vacated 
by withdrawal from positions (commis- 
sion) or refusal to apply for vacancies 
(omission), this is generally called non- 
co-operation. If the status of “buyer” of cer- 
tain kinds of goods is vacated, this is called 
economic boycott. Strike implies the emp- 
tying of certain statuses, generally as blue- 
collar workers; a “general strike” implies an 
even more comprehensive emptying of stat- 
uses, etc. What is the theoretical signif- 
icance of this? 

As special cases of norm infractions, they 
may all be analyzed from the three points 
of view discussed above. However, some 
special considerations seem to be relevant. 
First of all, the functions of frustrating the 
enemy and of shaking the social structure 
are, of course, highly dependent on its 
functional importance for the enemy and 
the social structure of the statuses emptied. 
As the stratification in the society offers 
some, however faulty, indication of the 
functional necessity of a status, it follows 
that mostly high-rank statuses should be 
emptied, especially as this will probably 
necessitate the co-operation of relatively 
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few (but highly visible and vulnerable) 
persons. 

Second, these two functions, but also the 
third function of education of the antago- 
nist group, are highly dependent on the lo- 
cation of the emptied statuses in the status 
network and the structure of the network. 
By vacating a status, status interaction em- 
anating from that status becomes impossi- 
ble, and this is a very logical way of imple- 
menting the principles indicated in Section 
6.1. But if the status emptied is in the pe- 
riphery of the social structure, the effect 
will be minor. The best effect will probably 


TABLE 4 


A TYPOLOGY OF NORM INFRACTIONS, 
WITH SOME EXAMPLES 


Norms Seen as 
Invalid by Group 
(Defensive Civil 


Norms Seen as 
Valid by Group 
(Offensive Civil 


Disobedience) Disobedience) 
Infraction Refusal to pay Refusal to pay 
by omis- “unjust’”’ taxes “just” taxes 
ae Strikes of a more _ Strikes, like 
specific nature sympathy 
strikes 
Infraction 
by com- 
mission... Inverse strikes; Jay-walking 
taking forbid- 
den labor 


be obtained by emptying statuses that are 
located in a diagram of formal interaction, 
just as the sociometric star is located in a 
diagram of informal interaction. Further, 
the more individuals who usually have con- 
tact with the emptied status through stat- 
uses in their status set, the better. It seems 
to be an important sociological problem to 
locate these statuses, so as to have more 
exact knowledge about the effects of this 
technique. Clearly, this ties in with the re- 
flections above on integration of groups 
through interlocking ties of primary and 
secondary relations. 


6.4. SUFFERING 
There are two kinds of suffering that are 
of interest in a discussion of pacifist ideolo- 
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gies: the suffering that is directly self-in- 
flicted and the suffering that is other-in- 
flicted, but where it is clear that it could 
have been alleviated considerably or com- 
pletely if there had been more compliance 
with the “others.” Examples of suffering of 
the first kind are found in the typical Gan- 
dhi fast, regardless of the fact that it was 
calculated to be instrumental for conflict 
resolution. 

We are more concerned with the other- 
inflicted suffering. Clearly, the techniques 
mentioned under Sections 6.2 and 6.3 may 
offer abundant examples. If the other group 
retaliates with violent means by systematic 
(or, what is perhaps worse, random) se- 
lection of norm infractors for heavy pun- 
ishments, the suffering may be tremendous. 
The question is whether this suffering will 
have a different significance in a non-vio- 
lent than in a violent context. It seems that 
reflections on this have to be very specula- 
tive. There are clear differences: The deep- 
ly ingrained “equal-for-equal” principle is 
not so easily applicable in a non-violent 
context, except by non-violent retaliation 
(in which case the non-violent group has 
won an important victory). The tendency 
of third parties to understand, to the point 
of excusing, violent behavior only if it can 
be interpreted as a response to violent be- 
havior will come to the assistance of the 
non-violent group, at least as “public opin- 
ion pressure.” 

But, as usual, the cultural argument is 
highly important; so much seems to depend 
on the interpretation of the suffering. Even 
if it is intended to symbolize the willingness 
to suffer unto death rather than submission 
or recurrence to violent means, the inter- 
pretation may be as a symbol of innate, 
cowardly masochism or even as lack of will 
to resist, since the usual symbols—weapons 
of violence—are absent. With the latter in- 
terpretation, which probably will be used 


in order to avoid more dissonance than the 
violent group can stand, visible suffering 
may even counteract the effects of the re- 
sistance on the social structure and the frus- 
tration of the violent group. Thus it seems 
that the visibility of the suffering is a high- 
ly important variable that can be manipu- 
lated to suit the needs of the culture. It can 
be argued that visible suffering does not 
lead to interpretations in terms of masoch- 
ism in times of violent war, but it must be 
remembered that there is less need to in- 
terpret suffering as a perversion when the 
same kind of suffering hits one’s self. 

For further analysis the reader is referred 
to Kuper (8, pp. 78-94), although his be- 
lief that suffering to Gandhi was more of 
an end than a means (p. 79) is hardly 
correct. 


6.5. CONFLICT BEHAVIOR AS 
ANTICIPATORY CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


This important point is essentially two re- 
lated norms: Have identity in ends and 
means! and Let the conflict behavior be as 
identical with the anticipated postconflict 
behavior as possible! Concretely, this means 
that the techniques chosen must have a 
meaningful, not only a causal, connection 
with the desired end. For instance, if the 
desired end is a situation of friendly to- 
getherness, social boycott of the whole per- 
son who is an enemy is not permissible, as 
it is the direct negation of a goal state. De- 
nial of reciprocity or interaction with the 
enemy so far as his status actions are con- 
cerned, however, is legitimate, as this in- 
teraction is not included in the goal state. 
A distinction may thus be made between 
status boycott and social boycott. 

Or, to take a more concrete example, if 
the goals of a group of white integrationists 
have as one of their aims increased infor- 
mal interracial interaction, this state should 
be anticipated and be included in the con- 
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flict behavior. The hypothesis is that the ir- 
ritation which such behavior will create will 
be more than offset by a threefold gain: 
making visible by deeds what the goal is, 
living according to the ideology, and ob- 
taining gratification here and now, not in 
the distant future when the battle is won. 
This attitude involves considerable security 
and certainty about the goal state and will 
probably necessitate more suffering in many 
cultures than the more common pattern of 
drawing a line between the goal and the 
battle for it. In Gandhi's India the tech- 
nique of so-called “parallel government” of- 
fered an example of this aspect of non-vio- 
lent conflict resolution. 


It goes without saying that these five as- 
pects of non-violent conflict behavior form 
a whole and must be regarded as an ana- 
lytical subdivision only. The first aspect 
gives the general theory, the following two 
are direct manifestations of this philosophy, 
and the final two are added aspects of great 
importance. However, only in connection 
with what is mentioned in the other sec- 
tions do they really make sense. So much 
has to do with the interpretation of sym- 
bols, except for some of the norm infrac- 
tions, which may make it virtually phys- 
ically impossible for the adversary to reach 
his goal. Interpretation of symbols has to do 
with cultural distance; this is again de- 
; pendent on interaction patterns, etc. It is 
easily seen how the different techniques 
mentioned in Sections, IV, V, and VI are 
tied together and unified in an ideology, 
e.g., with the scant indications given at the 
end of Section III. 


VII. Expressive Equivalents 
of Violence 


Finally, let us continue on the lead given 
in Section II, where the following question 
is raised: What is the expressive equivalent 
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of violence? We have indicated several pos- 
sibilities implicitly. First of all, if the indi- 
vidual antagonist is no longer seen as the 
cause of the conflict as much as the unfor- 
tunate definition of his status, the aggres- 
sion presumably ensuing from the frustra- 
tion may be directed against more abstract 
entities, such as “social structures,” “cul- 
ture,” etc. It may very well be that this is a 
rather intellectual kind of displacement. 
This seems to be a researchable problem in 
social psychology. 

Further, some expressive outlet will be 
gained from the mere feeling of offering re- 
sistance or putting up a fight. If the feeling 
is, however, that to fight with non-violent 
means in verbal and non-verbal action is to 
fight with inferior weapons, the latent ten- 
sion will probably increase greatly. This 
may, as mentioned, be offset by the gain 
along the expressive dimension that should 
be obtainable if a non-violent ideology is 
deeply internalized and the feeling of act- 
ing according to a superior ideology is pres- 
ent. 

Third—and this is mere speculation—it 
may be that the kind of non-violent behav- 
ior indicated is not only compatible with, 
but directly an expression of, some deeper, 
latent urges that we do not know. One gen- 
eration ago, at the period of the instinct 
theories, we would not have hesitated to 
talk about “species-preserving instincts” or 
“instincts of mutual aid,” to talk in the tra- 
dition of Kropotkin. We would probably 
have done so with the same confidence as 
do the proponents of the “instinct of pug- 
nacity” even today. Maybe there is some- 
thing here that our present-day social sci- 
ence language is not able to express, but 
we still dare surmise that there is an ele- 
ment of very basic nature both in the lov- 
ing mother who nurses her child and in the 
person or group who, in (anticipation of) 
an intense conflict, chooses a pacifist ideol- 
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ogy. But adequate and testable expressions 
of this belief remain to be found. 


VIII. Summary and Conclusion 


We have attempted to present the most 
salient aspects of one pacifist ideology, 
from a sociological instead of the usual 
ethical point of view. No attempts have 
been made to (1) indicate how representa- 
tive this version of “pacifism” is or (2) in- 
dicate existing sociological research of rele- 
vance for the explicit and implicit hypoth- 
eses in the exposition. 

In conclusion, we can say that the paci- 
fist is faced with four problems: he wants 
to act in a way that is adequate from both 
the instrumental and the expressive points of 
view, and he wants at the same time to 
avoid use of violence and coercion. Funda- 
mentally, he seems to be caught in two di- 
lemmas: how to be instrumental without 
using some measure of coercion, and how to 
be expressive without using some measure 
of violence. The latter problem may be a 
problem of culture, as indicated. The first 
problem is a very famous one in pacifist 
theory (2, e.g., last chapter) and in general 
ethical theory, for that matter. Part of the 
problem is semantic, because of the failure 
of the conversion-coercion dichotomy to 
give an exhaustive list of possible ways of 
changing behavior. They are both conscious 
processes, and the unconscious modes of 
behavioral change are hence omitted. If we 
summarize these under the term “manipula- 
tion” (intended modification of alter’s be- 
havior without alter being cognizant of the 
intention), it seems that a pacifist well 
equipped with modern sociological theory 
may become a large-scale manipulator. Part 
of the manipulation will consist in efforts to 
make alter perceive the process as a con- 
version, not unlike the manipulation of the 
skilled psychoanalyst. The ethical problems 


involved here will no doubt receive more 
attention in the near future. © 

The pacifist will probably, like the psy- 
choanalyst, regard the manipulated conver- 
sion as compatible with his value system, 
because of its instrumental value (at least 
for him) to the reduction of violence. But 
it is highly dubious that pacifist techniques 
will retain their conversion appearance if 
they become widespread enough for adver- 
saries to recognize them quickly so that 
they can be prepared against possible “au- 
tomatic” effects. But even if the conclusion 
may be that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to avoid some measure of coercion, non- 
violent coercion is still hardly comparable 
to violent coercion (with the cultural pro- 
viso mentioned in Sec. I). 

In conclusion, some research topics are 
listed of direct relevance to the problems 
discussed: 


1. Under what conditions will violent victory 
be interpreted as an indicator of moral right- 
ness? 

2. How can the distinction between instru- 
mental and expressive actions be made oper- 
ational, and what hypotheses can be formu- 
lated and tested about expressive versus in- 
strumental behavior in conflict situations? 

8. Under what cultural conditions are violent 
acts expressively gratifying? 

4. Under what cultural conditions is it possible 
to dissociate the actor from at least some of 
his acts and have different attitudes toward 
actor and acts? 

5. Under what conditions do between-group 
primary ties have conflict-preventing effects? 

6. Under what conditions do between-group 
interdependencies have conflict-preventing 
effects? 

7. Which are the possible non-violent tech- 
niques of legitimizing authority? Under what 
conditions will the prescribed combination 
of insight, social skill, and past non-partisan 
services serve functions of legitimation? 

8. Under what cultural conditions is empathy 
under intense conflict possible and instru- 
mental to conflict resolution? 








10. 
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. What kind of social structure (status net- 


works) are most vulnerable to non-co-oper- 
ation techniques, and how can the statuses 
that should be selected for status-emptying 
be characterized sociologically? 

Under what cultural conditions may self- 
inflicted or other-inflicted suffering lead to 
“change of heart”? 
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The reduction of intergroup hostility: 


Research problems and hypotheses 
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I. Introduction 


It is a startling fact that almost the last 
area to be investigated empirically by the 
social sciences is the area of the construc- 
tive forces in human nature and society 
which make for the reduction of intergroup 
conflict. Research attention has focused 
upon the destructive tendencies in human 
conduct—upon antisocial action, hostility, 
distorted perceptions, irrational fears, au- 
thoritarian personality structure, and a wide 
variety of psychopathological disorders. 
Concern with positive forces has not reached 
the point of stimulating systematic investi- 
gation, perhaps because of the antinorma- 
tive position of present-day scientists, most 
of whom feel inclined to leave such matters 
to philosophers and social reformers. Yet an 
adequate social science must study the so- 
cial norms and ethical principles by which 
men live. 

Naess has suggested that an analysis of 
ethical principles with respect to the psy- 
chological processes they implicate and the 
social conditions which maximize their ef- 
fectiveness may be the most important next 
step for social science, from the point of 
view both of improving its theoretical ade- 
quacy and of contributing to the problem of 
social survival. His systematization of the 
ethical code of Mahatma Gandhi includes 
an explicit statement of testable hypotheses 


(7). Most of these hypotheses take the form 
of predicting that certain types of social ac- 
tion will have the long-run effect of achiev- 
ing the humanistic aims of a non-violent po- 
litical movement while, at the same time, 
reducing the probability of hostile attacks 
from rival groups. Similar hypotheses can 
be extracted from the writings of John 
Dewey, William James, and other philoso- 
phers who have emphasized that the means 
one employs in a social struggle determine 
the ends that will ultimately be achieved. 
Additional hypotheses that may warrant re- 
formulation and investigation probably can 
be extracted from writings on ethics by 
other modern philosophers such as B. Croce, 
L. T. Hobhouse, G. E. Moore, J. Royce, 
B. Russell, and A. E. Taylor. 

Our main purpose in this paper is to ex- 
amine some of the new and promising areas 
of research in the field of social psychology 
that are suggested by various ethical prop- 
ositions concerning methods of reducing in- 
tergroup hostility and enhancing mutual ad- 
herence to a shared set of ethical norms. 
First, we shall call attention to some of the 
key variables that might be investigated 
and the types of research method that might 
be employed. Then we shall formulate a se- 
ries of sample hypotheses that are offered 
for their suggestive value, illustrating some 
of the basic theoretical issues in contempo- 
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rary psychology to which a systematic re- 
search program on intergroup conflict could 
contribute a great deal of pertinent evi- 
dence. 


II. Some Key Variables 

A major set of problems requiring both 
theoretical analysis and rigorous empirical 
investigation is that of evaluating the social 
and psychological consequences of the posi- 
tive ethical means employed by any social 
movement, organization, or group to achieve 
socially desirable goals in its struggle against 
rival groups. A large-scale program of re- 
search would be needed to determine un- 
der what conditions the various ethical 
means (independent variables) have the in- 
tended or unintended effects (dependent 
variables) . 


EXAMPLES OF INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


An excellent source of various ethical 
procedures that are illustrative of the means 
to be investigated is the analysis of the Gan- 
dhian ethical system prepared by Naess 
(7). Most of the normative propositions 
and hyoptheses which specify the forms of 
conduct that will achieve the ultimate ethi- 
cal goals can be restated in terms of means- 
consequence relationships. As examples, we 
have selected eight norms, all of which are 
here formulated as procedures or policies of 
social struggle which are means for attain- 
ing the various humanitarian ends. Al- 
though loosely defined at present, these 
means can be readily translated into opera- 
tional terms and investigated as independ- 
ent variables in systematic research studies: 
1. Refraining from any form of verbal or overt 
violence toward members of the rival group 
2. Openly admitting to the rival group one’s 
plans and intentions, including the considera- 
tions that determine the tactics one is employ- 
ing in the current struggle as well as one’s 
longer-range strategic objectives 

8. Refraining from any action that will have the 
effect of humiliating the rival group 
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4. Making visible sacrifices for one’s cause 

5. Maintaining a consistent and persistent set of 
positive activities which are explicit (though 
partial) realizations of the group’s objectives 

6. Attempting to initiate direct personal interac- 
tion with members of the rival group, oriented 
toward engaging in friendly verbal discussions 
with them concerning the fundamental issues 
involved in the social struggle 

7. Adopting a consistent attitude of trust toward 
the rival group and taking overt actions which 
demonstrate that one is, in fact, willing to 
act upon this attitude 

8. Attempting to achieve a high degree of 
empathy with respect to the motives, affects, 
expectations, and attitudes of members of the 
rival group 
Besides the foregoing list, many addition- 

al examples of positive means could be 

culled from Gandhi's ethical code (4), from 

Dewey’s Human Nature and Conduct (2), 

and from other ethical writings which also 

contain propositions concerning the positive 

and negative social consequences of using 

alternative ethical procedures. 


DEPENDENT VARIABLES 


The effectiveness of the positive means 
can be assessed in relation to the following 
outcomes, which constitute the dependent 
variables to be investigated: 


1, A reduction in the incidence and intensity of 
acts of violence 

2. An increase in the willingness of the rival 
group to engage in arbitration and to over- 
come the obstacles that interfere with peace- 
ful settlement of disputes 

3. Favorable attitude changes among members 
of the rival group toward the group behaving 
according to ethical principles 

4. Greater motivation on the part of group mem- 
bers to continue working toward the attain- 
ment of humanitarian and social welfare goals 

5. Greater success of the group in achieving its 
specific humanitarian objectives 

6. Favorable attitude changes among members 
of the group in the direction of greater com- 
mitment to peaceful settlement of disputes 
with all rival groups 

7. Favorable attitude changes among spectators 
of the struggle (i.e., people who are unaffili- 
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ated with either of the contending groups) in 
the direction of being more attracted to the 
group using positive ethical means, placing 
greater reliance in their public communica- 
tions, and thereby becoming more influenced 
in the direction of accepting their policies and 
objectives 

In general, the predictions would be that 
the positive means such as those listed here 
would, singly or in combination, lead to fa- 
vorable outcomes as specified by the seven 
dependent variables. But, in addition to 
these global predictions, a number of much 
more refined hypotheses would need to be 
tested in order to determine the intervening 
processes which mediate the predicted ef- 
fects. In the course of investigating the so- 
cial and psychological consequences of any 
one of the various means, it will probably 
turn out that there are a number of differ- 
ent component factors involved that must 
be separated and investigated as independ- 
ent variables. For example, the policy of 
openly admitting one’s intentions and plans 
to a rival group might give rise to three 
quite separate effects. 

1. Revealing material that is ordinarily 
kept secret may influence the rivals’ attitude 
concerning the moral status of the acting 
group (e.g., they may become suspicious 
that something more important is being kept 
secret, or they may become much more re- 
spectful of the sincerity of the group). 

2. Revealing tactical plans that will hand- 
icap the acting group may influence the 
rivals’ attitudes concerning the strength of 
the acting group (e.g., admission of one’s 
plans may be perceived as signs of weakness 
and ineptness in conducting the struggle or 
as signs of an exceptionally powerful move- 
ment that is capable of being successful 
without resorting to secrecy). 

8. Predicting in advance the deprivations 
that will be inflicted upon the rivals may 
have the effect of increasing or decreasing 
the magnitude of frustration and the inten- 


sity of the aggressive impulses aroused 
when the deprivations subsequently mate- 
rialized. 

Thus investigating positive ethical means 
may lead to the discovery of a number of 
different mediating processes, some of 
which may tie in with broad sectors of the- 
ory and research in the human sciences. 

Implicit in the foregoing discussion is the 
expectation that objective evaluations of the 
consequences of the positive ethical means 
will include careful investigation of the un- 
favorable outcomes as well as the favorable 
ones. Obviously, the research would have 
to be carried out in such a way as to detect 
readily any instance in which the outcome 
was the reverse of that specified in the fore- 
going list of favorable outcomes. In this 
connection it will be necessary to specify a 
number of additional dependent variables, 
representing other types of adverse out- 
comes. For example, a certain type of posi- 
tive ethical means may prove to be extreme- 
ly frustrating to the members who are com- 
mitted to using it and incline some of them 
to become defensively apathetic and to dis- 
affiliate themselves from the group. In some 
cases the intrapersonal conflicts engendered 
by prolonged suppression of aggressive im- 
pulses might conceivably engender a marked 
increase in anxiety or other symptoms of 
emotional tension. In the long run, consist- 
ent adherence to certain of the positive 
means might result in a marked change in 
the composition of the membership, with a 
preponderance of masochistic and other de- 
viant personalities being attracted to it. 

To detect such unfavorable consequences, 
the research investigator would need to be 
alert to any indications of unintended ef- 
fects that arise in the course of carrying out 
empirical investigations. Comparisons of in- 
stances of favorable outcomes with those of 
unfavorable outcomes should provide valu- 
able evidence concerning the conditions un- 
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der which the use of various positive means 
does and does not lead to the intended ef- 
fects. 


CONDITIONING FACTORS 


One major set of conditions determining 
favorable versus unfavorable outcomes has 
to do with the combination of positive 
means that are employed by the group. 
For example, admission of one’s own plans 
and refraining from violence may be inter- 
preted as weakness and perceived as rela- 
tively ineffective unless accompanied by 
visible sacrifices for one’s own cause and a 
program of persistent, clear activity dem- 
onstrating the group’s objectives. Moreover, 
the use of one means, such as refraining 
from violence, may strengthen the commit- 
ment to the group goal, and this interven- 
ing psychological change may facilitate the 
effective execution of other means, such as 
making visible sacrifices for one’s cause. 
Thus it will be necessary to study the inde- 
pendent variables in combination and in in- 
teraction as well as singly. 

The nature of the group struggle is an- 
other conditioning factor in the operation of 
these variables. At least three dimensions of 
group struggle must be taken into account. 

The first dimension is the degree of con- 
flict of interest relative to the community of 
interest between competing groups. It is 
generally assumed that non-violent means 
and positive ethical practices are more ap- 
plicable to factions within the same institu- 
tion, since they have so much in common, 
than to rival nations, where the conflict of 
interest is high. Nevertheless, it is conceiv- 
able that the suicidal character of modern 
methods of violent group conflict has made 
this distinction less important, since the 
common interest in survival has become in- 
creasingly clear. In any case, it may be pos- 
sible to discover auxiliary means of making 
common interests salient to rival nations 
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and thereby increasing the chances of suc- 
cess for limiting international clashes to 
non-violent conflicts. 

A second dimension concerns the psycho- 
logical closeness of the group conflict to the 
people involved. The dynamics of enmity 
between close personal associates and dis- 
tant peoples may be different. The distance 
between competing nations makes their 
struggle less intense on a personalized basis 
than that between rival factions in the same 
political party. On the other hand, the more 
remote, the fewer the reality checks and 
hence the easier it is for autistic perception, 
projected fantasies, and hostile distortions 
to play their role. 

A third related dimension has to do with 
the degree of institutionalization of the chan- 
nels, or means, of conducting group and na- 
tional competition and conflict. Violent 
means of resolving personal and group con- 
flicts may be a direct reflection of the per- 
sonal aggression of the protagonists, as in 
frontier community violence, which is an 
anticipation of legal institutions. But more 
commonly at the group level, practices have 
become institutionalized so that there is no 
one-to-one corerspondence between the 
warlike actions of a nation and the warlike 
character of its people (5). Most wars are 
probably fought not because the great ma- 
jority want to fight but because they accept 
the legitimacy of the process which has led 
them into war. All these considerations sug- 
gest the need for taking into account the 
nature of the group struggle in studying the 
effectiveness of ethical forms of social ac- 
tion. In a final section some aspects of the 
institutionalization of aggression will be dis- 
cussed. 

Closely related to research on limiting 
conditions is another field of investigation 
comprising the study of psychological and 
social conditions which facilitate the will- 
ingness of group members to use the posi- 
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tive ethical principles referred to as the “in- 
dependent variables.” In other words, it is 
also necessary as part of a systematic pro- 
gram of research to consider the use of the 
positive means as dependent variables and 
to find out the predisposing factors which 
enable individuals and groups to limit them- 
selves to positive ethical policies in their 
struggles with opposing groups. 


III. Methods and Techniques 


We envisage three phases for the devel- 
opment, refinement, and testing of hypoth- 
eses about the peaceful resolution of inter- 
group conflicts. They need not constitute a 
discrete temporal sequence, since there is 
much to be gained from an overlap in the 
timing of the phases. 

The first phase would consist of the use 
of existing data at two levels: documentary 
evidence and primary-source data. The for- 
mer would call for comparative case studies 
of historical instances of social and political 
struggles in which the given action policies 
were and were not employed—e.g., studies 
of various radical, pacifist, religious, and 
nationalist movements whose social effects 
can be appraised from available documen- 
tary evidence. Primary-source data could be 
drawn from interview and questionnaire 
studies bearing on industrial conflict situa- 
tions and factional disputes within social 
movements, military organizations, political 
parties, and schools. Of particular relevance 
would be data on the correlates of different 
demands and practices on the part of super- 
visors, union officials, military officers, po- 
litical leaders, and teachers. This stage of 
the investigation would furnish some pre- 
liminary testing of hypotheses but would 
serve mainly for the more precise formula- 
tion of significant variables and their inter- 
relationships. 

The second phase would consist of field 
studies of current and developing instances 


of social and political struggles in which the 
given action policies are and are not being 
employed—e.g., collecting systematic inter- 
view data in United States southern com- 
munities where Negro organizations are at- 
tempting to bring about desegregation. The 
emphasis here would be upon specifying 
the relevant types of data in advance, 
whereas in the first phase the studies would 
be limited by the data which happen to be 
available. Again this stage could contribute 
both to the testing and to the reformulation 
of hypotheses. 

The final or experimental phase would 
consist of field and laboratory experiments. 
The second phase gives better control over 
the collection of relevant data than the first, 
but adequate control of the operative varia- 
bles requires the use of experimental tech- 
niques. 

Field experiments, which involve the use 
of controlled experimental techniques in 
natural settings, have the advantage that 
the necessary controls can be taken into ac- 
count in advance of the investigation. They 
also have the merit of dealing with the full 
power of social variables as they occur in a 
real community setting. Such experiments 
could be devised, for example, in connec- 
tion with the program of a social or politi- 
cal group in which alternative action poli- 
cies are carried out in equivalent towns. 
(E.g., the co-operation might be obtained 
of a research-minded national organization 
which is currently engaging in a social or 
political struggle within many different com- 
munities throughout the country. Certain 
local chapters in one designated set of com- 
munities might be asked to use a given ac- 
tion policy, whereas other chapters in an 
equivalent set of communities might be 
asked to use a contrasting action policy. 
The effects could be ascertained by inter- 
viewing representative samples within the 
two sets of communities and by using be- 
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havioral indexes such as incidence of overt 
violence on the part of rival groups, in- 
creases or decreases in membership of the 
competing groups, etc.) 

Laboratory experiments of the type em- 
ployed in current research on group dynam- 
ics could investigate some of the variables 
of interest in contrived settings, but the 
manipulations would be relatively weak. 
The advantage of this method would be the 
possibility of isolating single variables and 
varying their strength fairly precisely, al- 
though within limited ranges. The most ef- 
ficient use of this method would probably 
be to deal with very specific questions 
which might arise from field experiments 
about the properties of a given variable. 


IV. Sample Hypotheses and 
Problems 


This section will be devoted largely to 
presenting a series of hypotheses concern- 
ing the psychological processes which me- 
diate the anticipated favorable and unfa- 
vorable effects of using various violent and 
non-violent procedures in intergroup con- 
flicts. We shall present (1) some general 
propositions concerning the influence of in- 
strumental actions on group goals and the 
role of leadership in using means consistent 
with the goals; (2) some of the major psy- 
chological changes that might account for 
the “corrupting” effects of using violent 
means; (3) a number of additional explan- 
atory hypotheses bearing on the converse 
process—the “constructive” effects of ab- 
staining from violence; and (4) hypotheses 
concerning the attitude changes produced 
by positive ethical means which involve 
consistently treating the members of oppos- 
ing groups as potential allies. 

A final section will consider the problem 
of the consequences of the institutionaliza- 
tion of violence. 
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INFLUENCE OF INSTRUMENTAL 

ACTIONS ON GROUP GOALS 

That individuals and groups can be in- 
volved in antisocial practices in the inter- 
ests of desirable social goals and still main- 
tain these goals in relatively pure fashion is 
a doctrine for which there is little psycho- 
logical support. Once people act in a cer- 
tain manner, they tend to develop beliefs 
and attitudes to make that behavior part of 
their value system. Thus psychologists have 
long talked about mechanisms becoming 
drives or instrumental activities becoming 
functionally autonomous (1). An important 
factor in the doctrine that the end justifies 
the means is the separation this imposes in 
fact between means and ends. John Dewey 
and other writers have emphasized that 
an expedient means chosen without re- 
gard for the goal sought will not be an 
intrinsic part of an integrated pattern of 
means-end activity. It becomes increasingly 
difficult for the person himself, as well as 
those who observe his actions, to identify 
the goal which he is seeking from the in- 
strumental means he employs. When an in- 
dividual devotes his major energies to using 
expedient means, he will tend to see the 
justification of his behavior not in what he 
actually does every day but in the great goal 
which lies somewhere beyond. And, of 
course, it is relatively easy to justify one’s 
morality by goals which are remote and 
which permit little reality testing. Concrete 
everyday activities, however, do not permit 
easy rationalization when they have to be 
considered on their own merits. It may be 
just as important, therefore, for a group to 
tie its ethical standards to means as to ends, 
since the means can be checked and ob- 
served more readily than the goals. 

The central point of what has just been 
said is that repeated behavior of an anti- 
social character, though originally in the 
interests of altruistic social goals, will prob- 
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ably lead to the abandonment of those goals 
as directing forces for the individual. This 
proposition applies to the leaders as well 
as the followers within any group or organ- 
ization. ; 

Persons in positions of leadership, of 
course, play the major role in proposing and 
executing the ethical policies that are used 
in any social struggle and in inducing the 
rest of the membership to adopt them. The 
leaders of groups with humanitarian goals 
may be able to execute certain of their func- 
tions more effectively if they adopt expedi- 
ent means on an opportunistic basis. But, in 
the long run, opportunistic leaders will 
probably be less effective in moving their 
followers toward achieving the ultimate ob- 
jectives of their organization than leaders 
who insist upon using means that are per- 
ceived by the members as being consistent 
with humanitarian goals. This principle has 
been recognized by those political and so- 
cial movements which attempt to maintain 
a fictitious divorce between their ideology 
and their opportunistic methods by assign- 
ing different people to the two functions. 
Such groups sometimes try to keep their 
ethical ideology “pure” by not invoking it 
for every opportunistic measure. 

There are at least four different consid- 
erations which make it likely that the long- 
run losses will offset the short-run gains 
whenever the leader of an altruistic move- 
ment indorses expedient means that are not 
consistent with the group’s ultimate objec- 
tives. (1) If leaders justify bad means for 
good ends, it will create perceptual ambi- 
guity for their followers. Many followers 
are not steeped in the ideology of the move- 
ment, and it is difficult for them to distin- 
guish in many instances the means from the 
end. (2) They will have less confidence in 
the sincerity of a leader who is not pre- 
pared to sacrifice for the cause. His espous- 
ing of expediency may be interpreted by 


the members as indicating that he is taking 
the easy way and is not sufficiently devoted 
himself to take the harder route to his ob- 
jectives. (3) To restore confidence, the 
leader is likely to resort to aggressive be- 
havior toward his opponents, to impute to 
them an exaggerated evil intent, and even 
to advocate violence toward them. (4) 
Even a single opportunistic practice by a 
leader sets a precedent and makes subse- 
quent opportunism easier for the leader and 
his followers to accept. Since the principle 
has already been compromised once, fur- 
ther compromise will do little additional 
harm. 

Thus, on the one hand, confidence in the 
leader's sincerity is likely to be undermined 
by his use of opportunistic methods, and, 
on the other hand, the goals of the group 
become obscured for the members when- 
ever their leaders succeed in inducing them 
to accept expedient means which are obvi- 
ously inconsistent with the group’s objec- 
tives. When the expedient means involve 
the use of violence against opposing groups, 
these tendencies will tend to be accentu- 
ated. We turn now to some additional hy- 
potheses which specify the psychological 
changes that occur within any participant 
who engages in hostile actions against peo- 
ple who are opposing the program or ide- 
ology of his group. 


“CORRUPTING EFFECTS OF USING 
VIOLENT MEANS 


Why and under what conditions would 
the use of violent means be expected to 
have extremely adverse effects on the indi- 
vidual participants in a social movement or 
organization? More specifically, what psy- 
chological changes within each participant 
might account for the following two conse- 
quences of the use of a violent means for 
the alleged purpose of attaining socially de- 
sirable goals: (a) an increase in the proba- 
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bility that such means will be used again in 
the future when similar, and perhaps even 
less demanding, occasions arise, and (b) a 
decrease in the probability that the group 
will work toward the achievement of social- 
ly desirable goals (i.e., violent means “cor- 
rupt” the ends)? 

One obvious answer might be that a vio- 
lent means will tend to corrupt the ends be- 
cause it promotes counteraggression on the 
part of the group’s opponents, and this cre- 
ates a need to use more and more violence, 
ending up by engaging all the energies of 
the group in a violent struggle with the ri- 
vals instead of enabling positive actions to 
be taken toward the attainment of the long- 
run social goals. But even when we set 
aside the possibility of evoking counterag- 
gression, there are at least three other psy- 
chological processes that may come into 
play, any one of which could have the ef- 
fect of “corrupting” the members of a group 
that participates in the use of violent 
means: 

1. Even when the violent means is so- 
cially sanctioned, the users may react with 
some degree of guilt (as a consequence of 
earlier moral training or as a consequence 
of generalization from non-sanctioned forms 
of violence). Guilt reactions may take the 
form of (a) high anticipation of being pun- 
ished by the target group; (b) preoccupation 
with the question of whether or not the ac- 
tion was correct; and (c) affective disturb- 
ances, which may range from completely 
conscious feelings of guilt to vague feelings 
of uneasiness with no awareness of the source 
of the disturbance. One of the typical ways 
in which people attempt to reduce or coun- 
teract such guilt reactions is to attribute evil 
and immoral intentions to the target toward 
which their violence had been directed. 
Such attributions may enable a guilt-ridden 
person to justify the violent action to him- 
self and to others; it may also involve a pro- 
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jection mechanism which operates as an un- 
conscious technique for warding off guilt 
(3). The perception of the target as being 
extremely threatening and evil would have 
the double effect of (a) increasing the 
tendency to attack violently again in an ef- 
fort to weaken the target, (b) decreasing 
one’s willingness to work out compromises 
with the target group, and (c) altering the 
conception of humanitarian objectives in 
such a way as to exclude members of the 
target group. 

2. Participating in any violent action may 
have the effect of weakening the internal 
superego controls which are the product of 
normal socialization. Superego controls are 
often based on exaggerated conceptions and 
partially unconscious fantasies about the 
possible consequences of performing the 
forbidden act. In psychotherapy a charac- 
teristic sequence of changes occurs when 
patients overcome anxiety or guilt reactions 
in the sexual sphere or in connection with 
socially aggressive behavior. After they have 
once “tested out” the new (non-inhibited) 
mode of action, they are left with less ex- 
aggerated conceptions and fantasies about 
the consequences of such behavior. Thus the 
inhibition tends to be gradually extin- 
guished. The same sort of process seems to 
go on among combat soldiers whose inhibi- 
tions about killing the enemy begin to lessen 
after the first time they are induced to per- 
form the disturbing act of shooting at en- 
emy soldiers. A similar learning process may 
go on in connection with each instance of 
group-sanctioned violent action such that 
the person’s automatic superego controls 
are lessened and he becomes capable of 
indulging in more and more extreme forms 
of violence. 

8. Social contagion effects may occur 
within a group or organization such that 
when a highly respected leader or member 
of the group uses a violent means under 
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highly “justified” circumstances, other mem- 
bers of the group become less inhibited 
about engaging in similar acts of violence. 
This contagion may be partly the product 
of learning that the violent means is not 
disapproved, if it is used without criticism 
by the standard-bearers of morality within 
the group. Unconscious processes of iden- 
tification may also facilitate the contagion 
effect. While, in the first instances, violence 
is applied by group leaders only after care- 
ful judgment, in subsequent instances the 
followers will be much more ready to in- 
dulge in violence without such a careful 
appraisal of whether or not it is justified. 
Thus the attitude may gradually develop 
that violent means are acceptable and even 
desirable, provided only that they are used 
in the service of the group’s cause. 


CONSTRUCTIVE EFFECTS OF ABSTAINING 
FROM VIOLENCE 


The next question is the converse of the 
one just discussed: Why and under what 
conditions would abstaining from the use of 
sanctioned violent action be expected to 
have positive effects—e.g., decreasing the 
probability that violent means will be used 
in the future, increasing the probability that 
the group will work toward achieving its 
original humanitarian goals, and increasing 
members’ adherence to the positive social 
objectives and moral standards which the 
group sponsors? 

Some of the answers to this question may 
involve the same psychological mechanisms 
and social contagion effects specified in the 
preceding section. However, there may also 
be some processes that are of a different 
character, and for this reason we feel that 
the question of the constructive effects of 
non-violent action should be considered 
separately from the question of the “cor- 
rupting” effects of violent action. In the 
discussion which follows, we shall indicate 
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additional mechanisms that may come into 
play when members of a group adhere to a 
group decision to abstain from using vio- 
lent means under conditions where such 
means are considered to be an acceptable 
or expected form of behavior. 

In many persons, participation in sanc- 
tioned violence may serve as a means of re- 
ducing conscious and unconscious fears of 
being passively manipulated by others or of 
being exposed to damaging attacks and 
deprivations at the hands of one’s rivals. To 
the extent that such fears are based on mis- 
conceptions or exaggerated fantasies about 
the magnitude of the danger, a given act of 
abstaining from sanctioned violence may in- 
volve a process of emotional relearning 
(similar to that referred to in the preceding 
section in connection with the lowering of 
superego control). In this instance, how- 
ever, the process would be equivalent to 
that which goes on when a hyperaggressive 
patient undergoes psychotherapy. Sooner or 
later he tries out a passive, non-aggressive 
way of responding to the therapist and dis- 
covers that the dangers of passivity which 
he had so greatly feared do not actually ma- 
terialize. Similarly, when the members of a 
group adhere to a group decision to behave 
in a conciliatory rather than a hostile way, 
their anticipations about the dangerous con- 
sequences of non-violence may be brought 
more into line with reality. If their fear of 
being passive is thereby reduced to some 
extent, they will no longer be so strongly 
motivated to engage in violence on future 
occasions when confronted with a choice 
between violent and non-violent means of 
struggle against their opponents. 

Guilt mechanisms may also play an im- 
portant role in the internalization of non- 
violent norms. Insofar as any act of violence 
(whether sanctioned or not) generates some 
degree of guilt, at least a slight degree of 
emotional tension would be experienced by 
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the average group member whenever he 
anticipates engaging in a future act of vio- 
lence. A reduction in emotional tension 
might occur if, at the time when the group 
member is experiencing anticipatory guilt, 
a communication from a group leader or an 
expression of group consensus conveys the 
idea that the group’s goals can be better 
achieved by abstaining from violence and 
by using an effective form of non-violent 
action instead. The decision to accept the 
recommendation would be reinforced by the 
reduction of anticipatory guilt. The reward 
value of the decision might be enhanced if 
the ideology of the group included the norm 
that violence is a morally inferior form of 
action which should be avoided as much 
as possible. Even if only lip service is given 
to this norm, the group member may experi- 
ence a heightening of self-esteem in addi- 
tion to guilt reduction if he anticipates that 
others in his group will approve of his de- 
cision to abstain from violence. If each act 
of abstention is rewarded in this way, a new 
attitude will gradually tend to develop such 
that the person becomes increasingly more 
predisposed to decide or vote in favor of 
non-violent means. Perhaps under these con- 
ditions, good moral “practice makes per- 
fect.” 


ATTITUDE CHANGES PRODUCED BY 
TREATING OPPONENTS AS POTENTIAL 
ALLIES 


Many of the positive ethical means to 
which we have referred involve more than 
merely abstaining from violence. Among the 
examples which we have cited are such 
means as displaying an attitude of trust 
toward the members of opposing groups, 
maintaining friendly personal interactions 
with them, and seeking to understand their 
motives and attitudes by deliberately em- 
pathizing with them. Although somewhat 
different rationales for the various positive 
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means have been put forth by their pro- 
ponents, all of them seem to point in the 
general direction of replacing a hostile, com- 
petitive, antagonistic approach by a policy 
of treating opponents as potential friends 
or allies. The hypotheses which follow per- 
tain to the use of any positive ethical means 
or combination of such means, provided 
that they are employed on the basis of ad- 
hering to this general policy. 

Just as in the case of using violent means, 


social contagion effects may occur when | 


positive ethical means are used. But the 
factors which facilitate the contagion may 
be somewhat different. Because hostility 
and violent aggressive action is a very ele- 
mentary impulsive form of reaction to peo- 
ple who interfere with the attainment of 
important group objectives, many persons 
may remain unaware of alternative ways of 
dealing with opponents and of overcoming 
the frustrations engendered by their opposi- 
tion. Thus, whenever violent group action 
is regarded as the socially accepted mode 
of response to this type of frustration, many 
members of the group may gain sudden 
enlightenment if a respected leader or sub- 
group calls attention to the possibility of 
using an alternative approach. If the group 
decides to try out the proposed alternatives, 
even if its success remains ambiguous, those 
members of the group who have a relatively 
low need for aggression may also learn that 
the new means is less energy-consuming 
and less disagreeable than the traditional 
means. In this way, a process of accultura- 
tion may take place whereby a social tech- 
nique evolved through the intelligence and 
ingenuity of others comes to be adopted by 
people who had formerly accepted, more or 
less unthinkingly, a general policy of deal- 
ing with opponents in a hostile manner. 
Other psychological changes may also 
mediate the effects of adopting, on a tenta- 
tive basis, the use of positive ethical means. 
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Whenever a member of a group accepts a 
group decision to use an unconventional 
friendly approach to rivals, he is likely to 
feel it necessary to justify the fact that he 
is deviating from the expected course of 
action (e.g., “Why am I willing to allow 
these people to provoke us so much without 
our hating and punishing them?”). The need 
for such justification may sometimes arise 
from exposure to cross-pressures resulting 
from conflicting (pro-hostility) norms held 
by other groups with which one is affiliated. 
Or the need for justifying may come from 
internalized standards—e.g., awareness that 
one is deviating from the ego ideal asso- 
ciated with sex role (“Am I a sissy?”). In 
any case, the need to justify the policy of 
treating opponents as potential allies would 
motivate the person (a) to take account of 
the positive attitudes and human qualities 
of the rivals; (b) to minimize the hostile 
intentions of the rivals; and (c) to predict 
that the friendly positive approach will be 
more successful than an antagonistic ap- 
proach would be. Thus the effort to justify 
an act of friendly treatment may lead to 
cognitive restructurings and a shift in mo- 
tivational pressures, which could contribute 
to two types of attitude change: (1) re- 
duced hostility toward the rival group and 
(2) more favorable evaluations of the de- 
sirability of using positive means in general. 

Nor are the beneficial effects of non-vio- 
lence confined to the members of the group 
pursuing this policy. As group members 
take into consideration the positive attitudes 
of members of the out-group and stop re- 
acting toward them as if they were deadly 
enemies, the out-group itself is under less 
pressure to be defensively aggressive. Thus 
the opponents may be influenced to engage 
in fewer acts of provocative hostility, and, 
in the long-run, some of their leaders and 
part of the membership may even become 


motivated to live up to the other group’s 
view of them as potential allies. 


SOME FURTHER CONSEQUENCES AND 
CAUSES OF INSTITUTIONALIZED 
AGGRESSION 


In the preceding discussion we have con- 
sidered in some detail the psychological 
mechanisms which may account for the 
corrupting effects of violence and the con- 
structive effects of abstaining from violence. 
In this section attention will be given to 
further consequences of the operation of 
these basic mechanisms and to supplemen- 
tary social-psychological processes which 
make institutionalized aggression the per- 
sistent problem of organized society. 
Though our major concern is with socially 
sanctioned aggression, it is important for 
theoretical reasons to differentiate between 
personal hostility and institutionalized forms 
of aggression with respect to both causes 
and effects. The recipient and the initiator 
of social aggression may be affected dif- 
ferentially if the violence is a sanctioned 
institutional practice or if it is the release 
of personal aggression. The two violent ac- 
tions may be alike in physical character, 
but they are not necessarily perceived, ex- 
perienced, or reacted to as the same. Per- 
sonal aggression may be felt by the recipient 
as more of an attack upon his ego than the 
institutional action; it may lead to person- 
alized resentment, more immediate resort 
to counteraggression, and perhaps less long- 
term effect. Institutionalization may leave 
the individual no easily identifiable target 
of a personal nature for counteraggression; 
it may confront the individual with sufficient 
force that he has no way of striking back. 
It may lead to displaced aggression against 
a convenient scapegoat, to intropunitiveness, 
to apathetic acceptance, or to repressed 
hostility. These consequences can occur in 
response to personal acts of aggression, but 
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they are less likely to occur where the per- 
sonal target is easily identifiable and where 
countermeasures are within the grasp of the 
individual. 

Our major problem today is not protec- 
tion against the hostile elements among us 
as individuals capable of violence. Our 
major problem is with institutionalized 
forms of violence, as in conflicts between 
organized groups and nations. Such institu- 
tionalized aggression is accentuated by the 
presence of hostile people in certain situa- 
tions, but the correlation between the 
amount and intensity of group conflict and 
the amount of latent hostility would not be 
high save under very special conditions. 
There are situations, however, in which 
the interaction of the two—personal hos- 
tility and institutional aggression—is of far- 
reaching significance, as in the opportuni- 
ties which institutional channels may offer 
for the expression of latent hostility. 

There are three psychological dangers 
in the institutionalization of violence which 
are worthy of special investigation: (1) the 
release of latent hostilities under conditions 
of social sanction of violence, (2) the apa- 
thetic condoning of any institutionally ap- 
proved practice, and (3) the perpetuation 
and intensification of institutional violence. 

1. The release of latent hostilities under 
conditions of the sanctioning of violence.— 
In Western society the antisocial nature of 
acts of aggression is communicated to chil- 
dren very early in the socialization process. 
Aggressive acts toward others are repeated- 
ly censured and punished. If there is lack 
of understanding by parent and child in 
this process and continued frustration of 
the child, there may be repression, but re- 
tention, of the hostility. As a result, the 
adult will be burdened with strong latent 
hostility which comes into continual con- 
flict with his superego standards. These 
standards are reinforced by perception of 
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the social norms of the group which pro- 
scribes personal acts of violence. The pres- 
ence of others and the presence of au- 
thority represent the stimulus situation 
which inhibits the aggressions of the in- 
dividual. But, then, a curious reversal oc- 
curs. In certain contexts acts of violence 
are legitimized and sanctioned by groups 
and institutions. In times of war almost all 
sources of authority within each nation as- 
sert that it is noble and proper to kill for 
one’s country. The social support for the 
antisocial action generally has three ele- 
ments: the justification of a moral purpose, 
the justification of legitimacy, and the 
justification that others approve. Since the 
traditional inhibitor of violence has been 
the social environment, violence can as- 
sume intense and bizarre forms when the 
inhibitor is transformed into the facilita- 
tor. This is the classic theory of crowd 
behavior (6). But whereas in the crowd 
the social support is limited and tempo- 
rary, in organized groups the support is 
more extensive and continuing. Thus with- 
in the areas where aggression is socially 
sanctioned, individuals can resolve their 
conflicts by indulging their worst impulses 
and by attaining social recognition and re- 
ward for so doing. 

One danger in the social sanctioning of 
violence is that the release of hostility will 
go far beyond the bounds of what is sanc- 
tioned. Supposedly appropriate force is in- 
voked on an objective and impersonal basis 
to accomplish the group’s purpose. In prac- 
tice, however, the way is open for abuses 
of various sorts. To the extent that latent 
hostility does exist in the members of the 
group and their leaders, there will be a 
tendency to push beyond the necessary 
force to accomplish the group goal because 
leaders directly and followers vicariously 
enjoy the opportunity to release repressed 
impulses. An extreme illustration would be 
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the use of terror by the German Nazis to 
maintain power for the Nazi party, which 
was then pushed to the point of attempts 
to exterminate entire groups and alleged 
races. The classic argument against the 
use of corporal punishment in the schools 
is the possibility of sadism when the pun- 
isher can use aggression disguised as so- 
cially approved and necessary discipline. 
In a preceding section it was indicated 
that the use of violence leads to further 
violence through weakening the internal 
superego controls. The inhibition against 
the expression of aggression becomes ex- 
tinguished. This is especially true in the 
area of institutional aggression, where so- 
cial support makes it easy to violate the 
basic social prohibitions. Such social sup- 
port makes it possible to rationalize away 
guilt feelings and makes similar violence 
easier in the future. 

We are really dealing in these examples 
with an interaction of institutional and per- 
sonal aggression. Our contention is that 
people may perceive and react differently 
to personal, as against institutional, vio- 
lence. The former is more identifiable and 
leads to more personalized resentment, since 
it is felt to be a direct attack upon the 
self. The latter induces in its victims more 
displacement and more generalized hostility. 
Frequently, however, in the case of sanc- 
tioned violence which permits the expres- 
sion of latent hostility we have a pattern 
combining both types of aggression. The 
chances are that this combination will be 
perceived by its victims as the most unjust 
of all aggression. There is a tendency to 
personalize actions which are in any way 
injurious to the self. In this instance, how- 
ever, the afflicted individual is right, since 
there is personal animus in his punisher. 
But, unlike purely personal aggression, there 
is no recourse to any form of counterag- 
gression, since the punishment is legal and 


proper. Moreover, the victim has limited 
opportunity for even verbally blowing off 
steam against his opponent. The result is 
often intense generalized hatred. Where 
the situation becomes completely intolera- 
ble, it may result in identification with 
the aggressor. 

This combination of institutional violence 
and personal aggression is one reason why 
group conflicts become intensified over time 
and become difficult of solution, even when 
there is a good objective basis for solution. 
The scars left by a strike in which both com- 
pany and union have used force are of this 
character. The company guards given free 
rein to their destructive impulses may have 
abused their power in a manner which the 
strikers never forget. And the strong-arm 
squad of the union may have acted similarly 
toward strike breakers. Both sides feel that 
the other side has taken advantage of a 
group struggle to perpetuate a personal out- 
rage. Some of the bitterest memories of 
World War II are not of massive destruc- 
tion by heavy artillery and bombers but the 
use of the cloak of military necessity for 
the expression of personal sadism. 

2. The apathetic condoning of institu- 
tional practices.—Another danger lies in the 
passive acceptance of any violence perpe- 
trated by one’s own group or even by a rival 
group if it has some legal sanction. This is a 
different response from vicarious indulgence 
in one’s own impulses toward violence and 
has not received adequate attention. Since 
the act of force is institutionally sanctioned, 
it is perceived by many as an objective 
event. There is no sense of personal out- 
rage, even if the action is directed at deviant 
group members. This passive acceptance of 
violence sanctioned by the group, which 
would otherwise be regarded as basically 
wrong, is often the result of a compart- 
mentalization in thinking and attitude. It is 
related to psychological factors mentioned 
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in our previous discussion of the means- 
end problem, which also involves a com- 
partmentalization such that the individual 
is not compelled to face up to consequences 
of his behavior. When this compartmentali- 
zation is carried to an extreme, it means 
that there is one morality for the individual 
and a completely different morality for the 
group. Since the group standard can be 
justified by very remote goals, any action 
which the group leaders suggest must be 
accepted. When the German people pas- 
sively accepted the violence perpetrated in 
Nazi concentration camps, it was probably 
not because of their higher level of latent 
hostility or sadism but because of their 
compartmentalization of morality. What was 
legal and sanctioned by the authorities was 
right, whether or not it was consistent with 
their own personal standards of morality. 
In general, people as group members will 
condone actions by group representatives 
which they will not approve of for them- 
selves as individuals. In time the punish- 
ments used against individual members by 
the group will tend to be brought into 
line with the punishments approved of by 
members in their personal lives. Brutal 
forms of physical punishment tend to be 
dropped from public institutions after they 
are no longer approved of in interpersonal 
relations. But in the area of group actions 
in relation to other groups we permit types 
of behavior that we do not countenance 
among individuals. Though such a dual set 
of standards can be defended, the danger 
is that the justification comes to rest not 
on practice and its consequences but on a 
social myth which asserts the unquestioned 
prerogative of the institution qua institution. 
The corrupting effect of such condoning of 
institutional aggression can be seen in war 
and postwar periods when encroachments 
are made on individual and civil liberties. 
Self-seeking politicians under some cloak of 
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governmental authority can carry such 
threats to an extreme and still secure the 
acquiescence of many people, since such in- 
stitutional attacks against our enemies, ex- 
ternal and internal, are assumed to be their 
legitimate function. 

8. The perpetuation and intensification 
of institutional violence.—Personal aggres- 
sion, lacking institutional supports, is spo- 
radic and variable. When violence becomes 
an accepted part of the practice of an or- 
ganization, it not only is perpetuated but 
tends to grow much like other parts of the 
organization. This perpetuation and inten- 
sification of institutional aggression comes 
about in three ways: (a) the setting-up of 
specialized roles, (b) role adaptation, or 
the effects of taking roles upon personalities, 
and (c) role selection, or the tendency to- 
ward a fit between unusual roles and per- 
sonality types. 

a) By creating special roles, organiza- 
tional structures do not rely upon chance 
factors for the performance of various func- 
tions but make such performance the sys- 
tematic work of trained experts. In addition 
to the motivation intrinsic to the role, the 
institution enlists a variety of organization 
motivations such as monetary rewards, pro- 
motion or upgrading, group acceptance, 
etc. Moreover, in any sector of an organi- 
zation people occupying given roles tend 
to make their role functions as important 
as possible, partly because of self-interest 
in their careers, partly for the encourage- 
ment of morale, and partly because of the 
psychological prominence of their own tasks 
compared to others they know less about. 
The armed forces or the FBI is like any 
other part of a bureaucratic structure in 
seeking bigger appropriations and more 
personnel. 

b) In the earlier discussion of the effects 
of instrumental actions upon group goals it 
was pointed out that such actions affect the 
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value system of the individual. Role be- 
havior, like any other form of behavior, 
leads to its rationalization. Personal values 
are brought into line with the individual's 
action. What he does, he may do.as his job, 
but after a time he sees this as necessary, 
important, and desirable. Even in those 
cases where the role is not originally con- 
genial to the personality pattern of its oc- 
cupant, remaining in the role results in 
modification of the personality. To be a 
member of a combat force and to hold 
pacifist values produces intense internal con- 
flict. If the individual cannot readily escape 
from the behavioral demands of a role, he 
will tend to accept the rationalization pro- 
vided by the organization in order to dull 
the sharp edges of the conflict. In time, this 
acceptance undermines old values and 
builds up a new value system. Thus role 
adaptation means not only carrying out the 
required behavior but justifying it as a de- 
sirable course of action. Every occupational 
and professional group develops an ideol- 
ogy which is supportive of its practices to 
the extent of occasional idealization of its 
functions. In the same fashion the military, 
police, and custodial vocations develop 
values consonant with their behavior. 

c) There is a tendency toward a fit be- 
tween unusual institutional roles and basic 
personality patterns. The general notion of 
the fit between bureaucratic roles and per- 
sonality has probably been overdone, but 
there is a good deal of truth in the thesis 
when we are dealing with unusual roles 
which call for atypical patterns of motiva- 
tion and behavior. The censor of porno- 
graphic literature may sometimes be sus- 
pected of enjoying his duty. When an in- 
stitution permits violence as part of its func- 
tion, people will be attracted to this role 
who derive satisfactions from the nature of 
the work. Thus there is a self-selection 
process for brutal roles. In the police forces 


of some American cities, among prison 
guards, and in the strong-arm squads of 
some labor unions there will be individuals 
who gravitate to and remain in these roles 
(when there are equally well-paid positions 
open to them elsewhere) who are of a 
special personality type. Before the profes- 
sionalization of American police forces there 
were many cities in which it was not al- 
ways easy to distinguish between the mem- 
ber of the third-degree squad and the 
criminal he was bringing to justice. 
Institutional support for roles of violence 
can be a corrupting factor within an or- 
ganization far more than is generally real- 
ized. Even though not all roles of violence 
are filled by persons with strong needs to 
discharge sadistic or hostile impulses, such 
personalities can readily dominate their part 
of the organization. Less congenial person- 
alities for these roles will tend to drop out 
over time. The more brutal individuals 
will remain and, through their continuity in 
the organization and their greater motiva- 
tion, will set the pattern of accepted prac- 
tice. Moreover, their mutual reinforcement 
of one another may intensify brutal prac- 
tices and perpetuate them. The history of 
some concentration camps illustrates this 
trend. Brutal practices in prisons and among 
police forces have been difficult to uproot 
because it would mean the wholesale dis- 
missal of large groups of people—those 
guilty of flagrant violations and those who 
are virtual accomplices in such violations. 


V. Summary 


The purpose of this paper was to show 
the applicability of the research methods of 
behavioral science to problems of group 
conflict and interpersonal hostility. The par- 
ticular frame of reference employed is that 
of social psychology. Applications from the 
concepts and techniques of this field are 
made to certain aspects of the use of vio- 
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lence and of constructive methods in achiev- 
ing group goals. A section on methods, 
moreover, outlines both a general strategy 
for research investigation and the more spe- 
cific techniques called for at the tactical 
level. Some of the normative propositions 
from Arne Naess’s analysis of the Gandhian 
ethical system are examined as the basis for 
empirical studies. Particular attention is 
given to the effects of the use of violence 
and of abstaining from violence in terms of 
the psychological processes involved. The 
concluding part of the paper discusses fac- 
tors making for the perpetuation and in- 
tensification of institutionalized aggression. 
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